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"Every  social  study  must  have  its  center  in  an  investigation 
of  people's  conflicting  valuations.  .  .  .  They  are  social  facts 
and  can  be  observed  by  direct  and  indirect  manifestations."— 
Gunnar  Myrdal,  An  American  Dilemma 

"He  who  wotJd  gather  immortal  palms  must  not  be  hindered 
by  the  name  of  goodness,  but  must  explore  if  it  be  good- 
ness. ...  If  mahce  and  vanity  wear  the  coat  of  philanthropy, 
shall  that  pass?"— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "Self -Reliance" 

"Every  controversy  which  is  for  the  sake  of  heaven  will 
produce  an  enduring  good."— "Ethics  of  the  Fathers,"  The 
Talmud 


Chapter  i 
INTRODUCTION 

The  Value  of  Values.  Both  the  profession  of  social  work  and  the 
Jewish  people  of  our  country  are  now  more  concerned  than  ever  before 
with  clarifying  what  they  consider  to  be  their  basic  goals  and  the  best 
means  of  attaining  them,  that  is,  defining  their  values. 

During  the  past  decade  increasing  urgency  has  been  expressed  by 
both  groups  through  many  speeches  and  articles  on  the  subject  of 
values,  but  only  in  the  last  two  years  have  there  been  concerted  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  problems  the  subject  entails.  In  1957  the  Curriculum 
Study  of  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education  held  a  conference 
devoted  to  its  special  project  on  values  and  ethics.  In  1958  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Welfare  Board  and  National  Association  of  Jewish 
Center  Workers  had  workshop  sessions  on  Jewish  values  at  their  na- 
tional conventions.  This  past  fall  the  American  Jewish  Congress  called 
for  a  national  conference  to  consider  tlie  problem.  However  disparate 
they  are  in  other  respects,  the  profession  of  social  work  and  the  Jewish 
people  share  this  unprecedented  concern  with  values  because  of  the 
stage  of  greater  maturity  each  has  reached  in  mid-century  America. 

Social  work  has  made  great  practical  progress  in  the  past  three 
decades  both  qualitatively  (competence  and  status)  and  quantita- 
tively (numbers  and  organization).  As  is  common  with  changing 
social  institutions,  there  has  not  been  commensurate  ideological  de- 
velopment. However,  the  "cultural  lag"  has  been  so  pronounced  and 
practical  growth  so  rapid  that  the  profession  is  now  at  a  juncture 
where  ideological  progress  is  prerequisite  to  continued  growth.  As 
Werner  Boehm  has  pointed  out  in  an  article  presumably  reflecting  the 
majority  opinion  of  those  engaged  in  the  curriculum  study  of  which 
he  is  director: 

"No  single,  widely  recognized,  or  generally  accepted  statement 
exists  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  professional  practice  of  social 
work.  .  .  .  This  is  understandable  in  view  of  the  historic  development 
of  the  practice  of  the  profession  in  segments  ( case-work,  group  work, 
community  organization,  and  the  various  fields  of  practice),  the  ab- 
sence until  recently  of  an  over-all  professional  organization,*  and  the 


*  The  National  Association  of  Social  Workers  was  organized  in  1955. 
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fact  that  only  gradually  has  a  body  of  practice  begun  to  emerge.  As 
yet  we  have  only  fragments  of  practice  theory  intermingled  with  in- 
complete knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man,  the  nature  of  society,  and 
their  relationship."^ 

Boehm  places  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  for  the  development  of  an 
adequate  theory  of  social  work  definition  of  the  "essential  values  of 
social  work."  Further,  he  holds  that  accurate  knowledge  of  these 
values  is  not  only  important  for  giving  direction  to  theorization  and 
thereby  to  practice,  but  their  internalization  by  the  social  worker  is 
required  for  competent  professional  practice  since  it  must  be  based 
on  both  a  scientific  and  value  foundation.  He  suggests  that  the  defi- 
nition and  utilization  of  social  work  values  is  problematical  for,  while 
social  work  "takes  its  values  from  those  held  by  the  society  of  which 
it  is  a  part  ...  its  values  are  not  necessarily  or  altogether  those  uni- 
versally or  predominantly  held  or  practiced  in  society." 

In  a  totally  different  context,  the  high  level  of  socioeconomic  and 
organizational  achievement  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially in  the  past  two  decades,  is  common  knowledge.  They  have 
moved  as  a  group  from  immigrant  working-class  to  middle  class  status 
while  strengthening  their  unusually  strong  organizational  life.  These 
practical  achievements  only  accentuate  their  particular  "cultural  lag" 
and  pose  in  sharpened  form  the  need  to  develop  ideology  capable 
of  sustaining  and  advancing  American  Jewish  life.  While  perhaps 
most  pressing  in  the  United  States,  the  same  problems  confront  the 
indigenous  Jews  of  many  countries.  Reflecting  the  position  held  by 
most  Jewish  leaders.  Rabbi  Joachim  Prinz,  president  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  recently  declared: 

"It  is  precisely  [the]  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  the  successful  inte- 
gration of  Jewish  communities  that  pose  today's  central  problem  of 
the  Jewish  people — the  problem  of  survival  under  freedom.  .  .  .  Anti- 
semitism  no  longer  is  a  major  force  aimed  at  the  extinction  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Jewish  survival  remains  threatened,  however,  from 
within — by  growing  indifference  toward  Jewish  identification  and  by 
increasing  ignorance  of  Jewish  values."^ 

Exactly  what  are  Jewish  values?  In  1958  the  workshop  on  values 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Communal  Service  took  the 
following  position:  "There  was  general  acceptance  of  the  proposition 
that  it  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Jewish  communal  services  to  enhance 
Jewish  values.  There  continues  to  be,  however,  tremendous  diflScul- 
ties  in  the  struggle  to  define  just  what  we  mean  by  this  concept.  While 
the  term  Jewish  values  does  convey  some  reasonably  clear  meaning 
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in  regard  to  religious  institutions,  its  specific  application  in  the  com- 
munal agencies  continues  to  be  an  enigma  enveloped  in  a  mystery.'" 

If  not  just  the  application  but,  evidently,  the  very  definition  of 
Jewish  values  is  an  enigma  and  the  definition  of  social  work  values, 
as  may  already  be  surmised,  unclear — ^the  plight  of  the  Jewish  social 
worker,  who  must  solve  an  equation  with  two  unknowns,  seems  an 
unenviable  one.  But,  as  we  attempt  to  do  so,  the  consolation  to  be 
kept  in  mind  is  that,  perhaps  like  Jacob  wrestling  with  two  mysterious 
angels,  if  we  are  victorious  we  will  be  twice-blessed. 

The  Meaning  of  Values.  Before  discussing  values  it  is  necessary 
to  define  what  they  are.  All  too  often  the  meaning  of  the  term  "val- 
ues" (and  its  singular,  "value")  is  misunderstood  even  by  those  most 
seriously  concerned  with  it.  This  is  largely  due  to  confusion  with  its 
not  unrelated  homonym,  "value,"  which  has  the  general  meaning  of 
worth  or  something  of  worth.  In  such  a  non-specific  sense  "value" 
is  used  in  the  present  study  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  the  sub-head 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

Value  and  values  will  be  used  throughout  this  work  in  the  sociolog- 
ical sense  of  value-concept,  which  has  recently  been  usefully  rede- 
fined for  social  work  by  Muriel  Pumphrey:  "Values  are  abstract  formu- 
lations or  prescriptions  for  preferred  behavior  held  in  common  by 
social  groups,  and  having  emotional  meaning  for  members  of  the 
group.  They  imply  a  customary  preference  for  certain  means,  ends 
and  conditions  of  life."* 

Pumphrey 's  formulation,  based  upon  an  examination  of  eighteen 
recent  works  on  the  subject,  can  be  seen  as  an  insightful  elaboration 
of  Muzafer  Sherif's  classic  definition  of  values  as  social  norms.^  It 
may  be  helpful  to  keep  in  mind  that  in  his  books  Sherif  generally 
uses  the  term  "social  values"  and  that  confusion  arises  mainly  when 
we  forget  that  the  values  under  discussion  are  conceptual  social 
norms.  (While  Sherif  recognizes  that  non-social,  idiosyncratic  "per- 
sonal values"  exist  for  every  individual,  he  maintains  that  social  values 
"form  the  major  [directive]  part"  of  the  personality.') 

That  values  are  concepts  which  originate  in  and  direct  the  be- 
havior of  groups  has  been  accepted  as  a  principle  of  social  science. 
These  assumptions  are  reflected  in  the  sociologist  Robin  Williams' 
capsule  definition  of  values  as  "consequentially  important  conceptions 
(standards)  of  desirability  which  influence  behavior  and  to  which 
conduct  is  referred  for  judgments  of  goodness,  appropriateness  and 
the  like."" 


Chapter  ii 
JEWISH  VALUES  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

The  Problem.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  Jewish  values  and 
American  democratic  values  are  basically  similar  if  not  identical. 
This  has  not  always  been  the  case.  In  fact,  only  three  generations 
ago  it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  two  value  systems  were  largely 
contradictory  if  not  incompatible.  For  example,  the  original  charter 
of  the  Hebrew  Educational  Alliance  founded  in  New  York  City  in 
1889  stated  that  its  function  "shall  be  of  an  Americanizing,  educa- 
tional, social  and  humanizing  character — ^for  the  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  Side." 

That  "Americanization"  was  conceived  as  a  process  of  uplifting 
those  benighted  by  Jewishness  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  a 
speech  directed  against  the  still-prevalent  concept  by  David  Blau- 
stein,  director  of  the  same  institution,  twenty  years  later:  "The  Jew 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  de-Judaized  but  rather  re-Judaized."^ 
In  1916,  Boris  Bogen  reported  that  "professional  Jewish  social  workers 
agree  upon  Jewish  tendencies  in  settlements"  and  that  "a  strenuous 
effort  was  then  being  made  "to  revive  interest  in  Jewish  ideals,  to  re- 
turn to  Jewish  culture."""  How  complete  the  now-current  assumption 
of  the  democratic  nature  of  these  ideals  had  abeady  become  can  be 
seen  from  this  statement  of  Justice  Brandeis  in  1915:  "Never  before 
has  the  value  of  our  [Jewish]  contribution  been  so  generally  recog- 
nized. Our  teaching  of  brotherhood  and  righteousness  has,  under  the 
name  of  democracy  and  social  justice,  become  the  twentieth  century 
striving  of  America  and  Western  Europe.  Our  conception  of  law  is 
embodied  in  the  American  constitutions.  .  .  ."* 

The  thinking  of  Jewish  social  service  workers  has  reflected  this  trend 
and  is  now  characterized  by  acceptance  of  the  "democratic  Jewish 
values"  theory  as  completely  as  their  predecessors  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  accepted  the  opposite  "Americanization"  theory.  One  of 
America's  leading  Jewish  educators,  Judah  Pilch,  in  his  presidential 
address  to  tlie  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Communal  Service  for 
1955,  expressed  this  with  particular  clarity:  "We  must  conceive  of 
our  competencies  and  skills  ...  as  means  to  be  used  for  tlie  furtherance 
and  implementation  of  the  social  goals  and  values  basic  in  the  Jewish 
tradition  and  in  American  democracy."" 
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Sanford  Solender,  a  leading  social  worker,  similarly  sees  one  of  the 
major  functions  of  Jewish  community  centers  as  "communicating  the 
harmony  of  Jewish  and  democratic  values."*^ 

If  Jewish  values  are  as  much  a  part  of  Jewish  social  service  as  dem- 
ocratic values,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  attitudes  to  wliich 
they  give  rise  will  characterize  the  thinking  of  the  staJSF,  if  not  the 
clientele,  of  Jewish  social  agencies.  The  presence  of  democratic  at- 
titudes is  unquestionable;  however,  Jewish  agencies  have  not  only 
been  unable  significantly  to  help  bring  about  positive  Jewish  attitudes 
in  their  clients''  but  have  even  failed  to  do  so  in  their  staffs.  "For  over 
a  generation,  'Jewish  components'  in  Jewish  social  work  have  occu- 
pied our  attention  in  both  discussion  and  practice.  .  .  .  The  situation 
seems  little  changed  in  thirty-odd  years.  Arguments,  appeals,  and 
polemics  in  current  discussion,  and  current  attempts  to  induce  or 
invigorate  Jewishness  in  social  workers  are  pretty  much  like  those 
in  vogue  three  decades  back.  .  .  .  There  is  a  basic,  widespread  con- 
tinuance of  Jewish  negativism  and  indifference."^ 

In  the  group  work  sector  of  Jewish  social  service  wliich,  by  nature 
of  the  setting,  should  be  most  advanced  in  thinking  and  practice  in 
this  area,  the  problem  and  the  failure  to  solve  it  are  felt  most  acutely. 
Although  thirty  years  earlier  Bogen  had  noted  that  ideological  agree- 
ment on  the  importance  of  Jewish  programming  had  not  led  to  great 
practical  results,  it  was  not  until  1946  that  the  National  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board,  which  coordinates  and  services  most  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity centers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  conducted  a  survey 
to  assess  the  problem  and  make  recommendations  for  its  solution. 
The  now  famous  Janowsky  report,  based  on  the  survey,  found  that 
Bogen's  analysis  still  applied  to  most  Jewish  community  centers^ — 
which  were  Jewish  in  name  only.  It  recommended  that  their  pro- 
grams thenceforth  "devote  primary  attention  to  Jewish  content"  and 
"be  permeated  by  the  spiritual  cultural  factors  which  constitute  the 
Jewish  way  of  hfe."^  However,  ten  years  after  the  intensive  discus- 
sion and  complete  acceptance  of  these  recommendations  the  situation 
is  substantially  the  same  except  that  the  discussion  has  changed  from 
"Should  we?"  to  "How  should  we?" 

Neuschatz,  five  years  ago,  reported  a  state  of  affairs  in  terms  which, 
unhappily,  are  just  as  appropriate  today:  "Five  years  have  passed 
since  the  intensive  studies  of  'Jewish  Content'  and  the  Jewish  aspects 
of  Center  purposes  and  practice  in  the  J.W.B.  Survey,  the  Janowsky 


For  some  typical  expression  of  this  position  see  Appendix  I. 
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Report  and  the  development  of  a  Statement  of  Principles.  .  .  Yet 
the  feeling  is  widespread  among  Center  workers  that  in  this  area  of 
Jewish  experience  in  Center  practice  we  have  scarcely  began  to  move 
towards  genuine  clarity  in  our  understanding  of  the  problem,  in  the 
definition  of  meaningful  objectives,  in  the  development  of  vital  and 
usable  programmatic  material  and  in  the  accumulation  of  a  body 
of  recorded  experience  and  its  subjection  to  analysis  and  research. 
A  sense  of  confusion  more  than  anything  else  marks  staff  discussions 
in  this  area — confusion  as  to  what  we  want  to  do  from  a  Jewish  stand- 
point with  and  for  our  membership  and  how  we  might  do  it  most 
effectively."* 

The  Thesis.  Confusion  and  inaction  still  characterize  the  situation 
in  the  center  field  no  less  than  all  of  Jewish  social  service.  It  is  our 
contention  that  this  mass  ambivalence  is  due  to  the  cause  of  all  am- 
bivalence— unresolved  conflict — a  conflict  between  cetain  basic  Jew- 
ish values  and  certain  basic  social  work  values. 

While  a  novel  if  not  revolutionary  position  for  Jewish  social  work- 
ers, this  is  not  to  the  rabbinate.  In  fact,  the  Reform  and  Con- 
servative movements  have  used  euphemistic  variants  of  it  as  their 
raison  d'etre.  Such  a  position  is  most  sharply  and,  for  the  present 
study,  most  relevantly  expressed  by  Rabbi  Mordecai  Kaplan,  leader 
of  the  Reconstructionist  wing  of  Conservatism:  "There  is  a  large  and 
growing  number  of  earnest  men  and  women  who,  despite  their  eager- 
ness to  foster  their  Jewish  heritage,  do  not  find  any  of  the  current 
interpretations  of  it  as  intellectually  or  emotionally  satisfactory.  Their 
predicament  is  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  an  inability  to  harmonize 
the  Jewish  tradition  and  way  of  life  with  the  two  main  trends  of 
Western  Civilization  namely,  humanist  naturalism  and  democratic 
nationalism."^" 

While  we  contend  that  the  two  value  systems  do  conflict,  on  the 
other  hand  we  hold  that  they  have  wide  areas  in  harmony  with  one 
another  and  that  the  consonance  of  Jewish  and  democratic  values 
predominates  over  their  conflict.  Further,  we  hold  that  while  the 
areas  of  agreement  are  generally  recognized  they  are  not  clearly  un- 
derstood and  that  the  areas  of  disagreement  are  virtually  unrecog- 
nized. Consequently,  it  is  our  conviction  that  Jewish  social  workers 
will  be  in  a  position  to  solve  their  problem  of  inability  to  adequately 
help  formulate  and  achieve  the  goals  of  Jewish  social  service  only 
when  they  have  resolved  the  major  conflict  between  their  professional 
and  personal  selves  by  recognizing  and  rejecting  those  Jewish  values 
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in  conflict  with  social  work  and  buttressing  their  social  work  values 
with  consonant  Jewish  ones. 

Proposing  the  rejection  of  traditional  values,  especially  of  Jewish 
values,  held  by  large  numbers  of  people,  may  seem  ill-advised,  but  it 
is  justifiable  from  both  social-scientific  and  Jewish  points  of  view. 
As  Sherif  has  put  it:  "If  a  norm  and  a  social  practice  justified  by  it 
do  not  fit  smoothly  into  existing  conditions,  and,  instead  of  regulating 
social  relationships,  cause  harm  and  friction  among  individuals  and 
classes  of  people,  we  may  declare  such  a  norm  a  survival.  This  may 
serve  us  as  a  scientific  criterion  as  to  what  is  to  be  preserved  and  what 
is  to  be  abandoned  in  society.  If  once  a  norm  and  the  social  practice 
connected  with  it  are  shown  to  be  survivals,  the  sound  course  to  take 

is  to  eliminate  their  effectiveness  by  whatever  means  may  be  neces- 

"11 
sary. 

From  a  Jewish — though  admittedly  minority — ^viewpoint.  Rabbi 
Kaplan  counsels  that  for  Judaism  to  survive  "we  have  to  evaluate 
our  inherited  institutions,  and,  if  we  discover  any  elements  in  them 
that  have  become  obsolete  or  irrelevant,  we  should  unhesitatingly  deal 
with  them  as  we  would  with  the  withered  branches  of  a  tree.  The 
willing  ability  to  reappraise  from  time  to  time  our  spiritual  heritage 
in  terms  of  ever-increasing  knowledge  and  experience  must  henceforth 
become  a  part  of  Jewish  life."^ 

Rabbi  Kaplan  specifically  urges  "research  into  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  tradition"  in  the  light  of  "a  knowledge  of  the  human 
sciences."    This  is  what  the  present  study  has  attempted  to  do. 

The  Method.  Social  work  theoreticians  like  Roehm  and  Nathan 
Cohen  have  noted  how  diflBcult  it  is  to  treat  values  scientifically  in 
the  usual  sense  of  collecting  data  for  evaluation.  In  light  of  this — 
and  other  limitations — it  has  been  found  necessary  to  follow  Rabbi 
Kaplan's  seemingly  sermonic  generalization  and  rely  on  the  descrip- 
tions of  relevant  data  that  appear  in  historical  literature,  whether 
documents,  essays  or  belles-lettres,  as  well  as  the  few  extant  studies 
and  professional  literature.  Those  statements  and  manifestations 
of  values  are  examined  which  pertain  to  the  individual,  the  com- 
munity, social  welfare,  and  social  change.  As  is  apparent  these  are 
the  areas  in  which  social  values  come  most  directly  into  play. 

Religious  values,  for  which  social  work  has  no  comparable  counter- 
part, are  not  dealt  with  though  discussion  of  some  aspects  of  religion 
have  been  inevitable  in  dealing  with  our  subject.  A  similar  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  by  Pumphrey:  "  'Social  values'  refer  to  values  prescrib- 
ing ideal  behavior  between  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals.    Re- 
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ligious  values  involve  explanations  of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe, 
definition  of  deities  or  rejection  of  deistic  ideas,  relationships  between 
individuals  and  universe  as  a  whole.  Since  this  study  is  for  an  organ- 
ization like  the  Council  of  Social  Work  Education  .  .  ,  attention  will 
be  focused  primarily  on  social  values.  It  must,  however,  be  kept 
in  mind  that  many  and  perhaps  most  values  might  at  times  be  con- 
sidered in  both  religious  and  social  value  categories,  and  that  many 
values  thought  of  as  social  values  had  a  group  origin  in  reHgious  be- 
havior."^* 

Although  there  are  many  who  would  subsume  all  Jewish  values 
under  the  category  of  religious  values,  Pumphrey's  distinction  appears 
valid. 

Once  entered  upon,  this  deceptively  simply  approach  becomes  most 
complicated,  particularly  as  regards  Jewish  values  and,  to  some  extent, 
those  of  social  work.  For,  as  has  been  indicated,  it  is  only  in  the  past 
decade  that  social  work  has  begun  to  concentrate  on  clarifying  and 
systematizing  its  values,  and  their  statement  is  still  in  a  formative 
stage,  while  even  less  attention  has  been  given  to  the  systematic  for- 
mulation of  Jewish  social  values.  Accordingly,  while  reliance  must 
be  placed  on  statements  of  authorities  (where  no  major  intramural 
contradictions  between  them  exist),  we  shall  rely  chiefly  on  the  state- 
ments of  those  who  are  acknowledged  leaders  of  social  work  and  those 
who  represent  the  majority  and  least  acculturated  viewpoint  of  the 
Jewish  people,  i.e.,  orthodoxy.  However,  the  validation  of  the  actual 
existence — much  less  the  consonance  or  conflict — of  any  values  is 
possible  only  through  an  examination  of  the  concepts,  attitudes,  and 
practices  through  which  they  manifest  themselves.  Consequently,  the 
social  work  and  Jewish  ideological  and  practical  approaches  to  major 
social  problems  will  be  examined.  Since  the  entire  ideological  super- 
structure is  ultimately  based  on  the  socioeconomic  practices  of  the 
groups  of  people  who  develop  values,  other  concepts  and  attitudes  as 
tools  to  help  satisfy  their  practical  needs,"  practice  rather  than  ideol- 
ogy will  be  looked  to  for  the  ultimate  validation  of  our  thesis.* 


*  Documents  and  less  reliable  records  of  practice  have  been  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  few  trustworthy  studies,  notably  Salo  Baron's  The  Social  and  Religious 
History  of  the  Jews^^  and  Mark  Zborowski  and  Elizabeth  Herzog's  Life  is  with 
People.'"  Footnotes  for  citations  from  these  two  works  have  not  been  given.  They— 
and  other  omitted  documentation— may  be  procured  from  the  original  study  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut  School  of  Social  Work. 
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Antidemocratic  Values.  The  basic  values  of  social  work  are  pres- 
ently held  to  be  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  and  the  right  and  poten- 
tial of  the  individual  for  self-determination^* 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  these  have  not  always  been  the  values  of 
social  work.  In  fact,  the  beginnings  of  American  social  work  were 
characterized  by  the  negation  of  self-determination  of  the  individual 
(client)  stemming  from  disbelief  in  the  dignity  of  the  disadvantaged. 

The  approach  of  the  well-to-do  Charity  Organization  Society  work- 
ers of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  had  the  single 
most  important  influence  on  social  work  in  their  day,  was  described 
by  one  of  their  leaders,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  in  the  following  terms: 
"Good  men  and  women  .  .  .  each  devoting  a  Httle  of  his  time  and 
thought  and  love  to  helping  up  one  or  two  of  those  who  are  down. 
You  who  are  strong  give  some  of  your  strength  to  those  who  are  weak 
.  .  .  You  who  love  industry  teach  it  to  the  idle.  You,  in  your  strength 
of  character,  steady  the  stumbling."^ 

Hard  as  it  may  be  for  modem  social  workers  to  stomach  this  as- 
sumption of  the  moral  superiority  of  the  rich  over  the  poor,  it  is  only 
a  mild  version  of  the  charity  organization  view  that  the  cause  of  de- 
pendency is  personal  inadequacy  and  immorality  which  prevailed  in 
organized  social  service  until  the  turn  of  the  century.  Not  until  the 
1906  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  was  there  a 
general  rejection  of  this  position  and  recognition  of  the  primacy  of 
social  causation  of  dependency.'  But  rejection  of  this  viewpoint  by 
the  leadership  of  the  field  did  not,  of  course,  legislate  it  out  of  existence. 
It  took  years  before  the  new  approach  became  ideologically  dominant 
— ^and  even  decades  later  the  old  approach  had  not  been  eliminated 
in  practice.    As  Frank  Bruno,  a  leading  social  work  theoretician,  wrote 


*See  Appendix  II  for  the  expression  of  these  concepts  in  the  "Code  of  Ethics  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  ( 1951 ) .  The  usual  formulation 
"dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual"  is  departed  from  here  since  "dignity"  and 
"worth"  are  Franco-Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  verbal  equivalents:  their  use  in  the 
same  phrase  is  redtmdant  though  perhaps  reverential.  "Dignity"  is  used  here 
rather  than  its  simpler  and  clearer  homonym  because  "the  dignity  of  the  individual" 
has  become  idiomatic. 
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in  1936:  "Social  work,  in  its  first  effort  at  classification,  divided  its 
clients  into  worthy'  and  unworthy.'  When  it  became  ashamed  of 
that  moralistic  hypothesis,  another  set  of  labels  was  adopted,  which 
divided  its  chents  into  those  who  'cooperate'  and  those  who  are  'un- 
cooperative.' .  .  .  Now  that  psychology  has  begun  to  break  down  the 
theory  that  failures  are  due  to  the  clients'  deficiencies,  it  is  becoming 
recognized  that  our  failures  are  due  to  lack  of  precise  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  with  which  we  are  dealing,  rather  than  to  'unworthi- 
ness'  or  uncooperativesness'  or  even  innate  depravity."* 

What  was  theorized  in  1906  and  had  begun  to  influence  practice 
in  1936  has  certainly  become  the  prevailing  approach  in  both  social 
work  theory  and  practice  today — but  by  no  means  has  it  completely 
supplanted  the  earlier  one,  as  evidenced,  for  example,  by  the  socio- 
economic composition  of  most  social  agency  boards.^  This  once-domi- 
nant approach  co-exists,  though  with  secondary  import  and  effect, 
with  the  now-dominant  one,  just  as  a  half  century  ago  they  existed 
vice  versa.  Similarly,  the  different,  conflicting  values  which  gives  rise 
to  (and  are,  in  turn,  strengthened  by)  them  co-exist.  As  noted  above, 
there  is  explicit  formulation  and  increasing  study  of  the  prevailing 
values  of  social  work;  however,  there  is  no  attention  being  given  to  its 
antidemocratic  norms.  These  can  best  be  approached  historically, 
through  an  understanding  of  the  antidemocratic  values  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  charity  movement,  of  which  they  are  adaptations.  It 
is  through  Veblen's  jaundiced  but  perceptive  eye  that  perhaps  we 
obtain  the  clearest  insight  into  the  nature  of  these  values,  with  whose 
heyday  he  was  contemporary: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  notoriety  to  have  become  a  common- 
place jest  that  extraneous  motives  are  commonly  present  among  in- 
centives to  this  class  of  work — motives  of  a  self-regarding  kind,  and 
especially  the  motive  of  an  invidious  distinction.  To  such  an  extent 
is  this  true,  that  many  ostensible  works  of  disinterested  public  spirit 
are  no  doubt  initiated  and  carried  on  with  a  view  primarily  to  the 
enhanced  repute,  or  even  to  the  pecuniary  gain,  of  their  promoters. 
In  the  case  of  some  considerable  groups  of  organizations  or  establish- 
ments of  this  kind  the  invidious  motive  is  apparently  the  dominant 
motive  both  with  the  initiatiors  of  the  work  and  with  their  supporters. 
.  .  .  These  serve  to  authenticate  the  pecuniary  reputability  of  their 
members,  as  well  as  gratefully  to  keep  them  in  mind  of  their  superior 
status  by  pointing  the  contrast  between  themselves  and  the  lower- 
lying  humanity  in  whom  the  work  of  amelioration  is  to  be  wrought; 
as,  for  example,  the  university  settlement,  which  now  has  some  vogue."* 
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These  attitudes  are  obviously  based  on  the  value  of  the  worth  of 
the  social  worker  (or  philanthropist)  and  the  negation — or  relative 
devaluation — of  the  worth  of  the  client  (or  beneficiary)  and  the  con- 
sequent need  for  uplifting  by  the  former  rather  than  self-advancement 
of  the  latter.  Ultimately,  Veblen  says,  this  superior-inferior  approach 
was  the  product  of  the  upper-class  character  of  social  work  agencies 
and  the  lower-class  character  of  their  clientele/ 

Boehm  holds  that  the  "essential  values  of  social  work"  are  "such 
general  values  of  democratic  society  as  the  worth  of  the  individual, 
the  inherent  dignity  of  the  human  person,  society's  responsibihty  for 
individual  welfare,  and  the  individual's  responsibility  for  contributing 
to  the  common  good."*  We  hold  that  these  are  only  certain  of  the 
democratic  values  of  the  social  work  value  system  and  that  its  anti- 
democratic values  (conceptual  norms)  are  still — with  apologies  to 
Boehm — such  general  values  of  class  society  as  the  superior  worth 
of  the  upper  class  and  the  worth  of  demonstrating  its  superiority  by 
ameliorating  the  more  intolerable  conditions  of  their  supposedly  ig- 
norant, impotent  inferiors  (noblesse  oblige). 

The  term  "antidemocratic  values"  is  used  here  rather  than  "aris- 
tocratic values"  in  order  to  preclude  the  misconception  that  these 
widely  held  norms  are  restricted  to  a  small  ehte.  In  fact,  these  norms 
might  be  considered  to  be  in  force  whenever  the  profession  fails  to 
live  up  to  its  democratic  values.  Again,  "antidemocratic  values"  is 
used  rather  than  "survival  values"  because  it  would  be  erroneous 
to  classify  them  as  vestigial  survivals  of  an  earlier  era,  for  their  con- 
tinued existence  is  due  to  the  continuing  incursion  of  contemporary 
upper-class  norms  into  social  work  from  the  ideological  ocean  sur- 
rounding social  work  practice  and  education.  Since,  pragmatically, 
not  only  business  but  social  service  may  function  on  the  basis  of  such 
values,  however  incompetently  and  inhumanely,  they  must  be  seen 
as  a  combination  of  vestigial  and  viable  norms. 

The  manifestation  of  antidemocratic  norms  in  modem  social  work 
is,  of  course,  never  ideologically  justified  by  devaluation  of  clientele 
in  terms  of  their  unworthiness.  It  takes  the  opposite  form,  with  ob- 
jectively identical  effect,  of  the  higher  valuation  of  the  upper-,  in  most 
cases,  middle-class  clients  among  them,  and,  particularly,  of  the  upper- 
class  lay  administrators  and  financial  benefactors  of  social  agencies, 
who  generally  determine  policy  for  their  social  inferiors.  These 
norms,  which  manifest  themselves  in  social  work  in  various  other 
ways  subsequently  to  be  discussed,  usually  are  rationahzed  by  social 
workers  in  terms  of  "practicality"  in  getting  things  done,  "realism" 
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in  regard  to  community  power  structure,  or  supposedly  constructive 
conformity  to  "middle-class  values"  for  the  good  of  the  clientele, 
agency  and  community — if  they  are  rationalized  at  all.  In  actuahty, 
they  are  expressions  of  the  dominant  antidemocratic  business  values 
of  our  society,  which  have  invariably  expressed  themselves  in  per- 
sonal rather  than  their  true  class  terms:  the  worth  of  the  econom- 
ically successful  individual;  the  intrinsic  worth  of  economic  success, 
particularly  when  attained  through  individual  eflFort;  and  the  worth 
of  whatever  contributes  towards  such  success  irrespective  of  conse- 
quences.' 

This  study  is  primarily  focused  on  the  democratic  values  of  social 
work,  since  they  so  clearly  dominate  the  ideology  of  the  profession. 
Its  antidemocratic  values  have  been  noted  in  order  to  ensure  that 
Jewish  values  are  later  compared  to  real  rather  than  ideal  social  work 
values,  and  to  help  lay  a  basis  for  examining  the  supposedly  mono- 
lithic tablet  of  Jewish  values,  which  similarly  consists  of  different  and 
conflicting  sets  of  values. 

Democratic  Values.  Now  that  some  of  the  characteristics  of  antidemo- 
cratic social  work  values  have  been  considered,  democratic  social  work 
values*  will  be  examined  in  some  detail.  Just  as  the  origin  of  the 
former  was  the  key  to  their  explanation,  so  it  is  with  the  latter. 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  the  cardinal  value  of  social  work  is  the 
dignity  of  the  individual,  since  all  other  social  work  values  derive  from 
it."""  Boehm,  as  noted  above,  hke  most  social  workers,  holds  it  to  be  a 
value  of  "democratic  society."  Gordon  Hamilton,  one  of  the  few 
who  have  attempted  to  push  this  further,  writes  of  all  social  work 
philosophy:  "In  part,  at  least,  it  derives  from  the  rehgious  tenet  with 
which  all  democratic  processes  are  impregnated — ^namely,  the  worth 
of  the  human  soul  or  the  significance  of  the  individual  in  society. 
Modern  western  civilization  has  been  built  upon  such  essential  ideas 
as  social  justice,  the  scientific  search  for  truth  or  knowledge,  social 
security — and  not  least — ^the  importance  of  human  personality."^ 
Though  this  passage  places  more  emphasis  on  the  rehgious  origin  of 
the  concept  of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  than  does  Hamilton's 
later  revision  of  it,*^  there,  too,  it  is  largely  attributed  to  the  Christian 
"value  of  the  soul." 

This  minority  viewpoint  among  social  work  theoreticians  is  most 
clearly  and  forcefully  expressed  by  Arthur  Miles:     "It  is  obvious  that 


*  "Democracy"  is  used  throughout  in  its  primal  sense  of  self -direction  by 
people.  The  term  "social  work  value(s)"  henceforth  is  used  to  designate  "demo- 
cratic social  work  value(s)." 
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the  most  basic  of  all  principles  in  social  work,  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  is  religious  in  origin,""  Although  frequent  allusions  to 
the  supposed  religious  roots  of  this  concept  appear  in  social  work 
literature  and  it  is  taught  as  fact  in  schools  of  social  work,  this  is 
not  "obvious"  to  those  theoreticians  who  have  dealt  most  comprehen- 
sively with  the  subject,  for  they  either  ignore  the  question  of  its  origin 
or  tend  to  see  the  concept  of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  as  a  natural 
product  of  the  historical  development  of  democracy.  Indeed,  Miles 
complains  that  "the  hterature  of  social  work  has  given  very  Httle 
consideration  to  the  religious  origins  of  the  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
the  individual"  and  holds  that  Hamilton's  position,  in  the  1940  version 
cited  above,  is  the  most  tolerable  one.  He  laments  the  fact  that 
"many  Americans  tend  to  identify  the  doctrine  almost  exclusively  with 
democratic  institutions  and  ideals,"  something  "especially  true  of 
social  work  scholars."^* 

Miles  is  quite  right.  Bruno,  for  example,  states  that  "the  dignity 
of  the  human  individual,  and,  implicitly,  of  his  capacity  to  mould 
his  own  destiny  if  given  a  chance"  was  developed  to  its  greatest  extent 
during  the  French  revolutionary  period  as  "an  attack  upon  the  claims 
of  rulers  to  be  a  superior  order  of  men  and  upon  their  arbitrary 
tyrannies."^  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  dominant  ideology 
of  the  egalitarian  revolutionaries  was  deistic — even  atheistic — ration- 
alism, while  the  upholders  of  the  status  quo  relied  mainly  on  rehgious 
rationalization.  Bruno  does  not  make  this  latter  inference  and,  like  most 
modern  social  workers,  is  content  to  disregard  the  differences  of  science, 
including  social  work,  and  religion.  Herbert  Bisno  is  one  of  the  few 
who  holds  that  the  concept  of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  is  "con- 
tradicted at  least  in  part  ...  by  the  Christian  contempt  of  the  carnal 
aspects  of  human  nature.""  However,  it  can  be  maintained  that  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  is  contradicted  in  its  entirety  by  the  dominant 
religious  ideology.  This  would  seem  rash,  were  we  mainly  to  rely, 
as  Bisno  does,  on  substantiation  from  certain  Catholic  sources.  Nor 
need  corroboration  of  our  contention  be  ferreted  out.  Such  a  leading 
Protestant  spokesman  as  Canon  Theodore  Wedel  openly  declares: 
"Man  as  a  person  has  no  rights.  ,  .  .  The  dogma  of  individual  rights 
...  is  not  a  truth  standing  on  its  own.  It  is  a  derivative  dogma,  and 
depends  upon  divine,  not  secular,  sanctions.  It  does  not  derive  from 
a  doctrine  of  the  inherent  goodness  of  human  nature,  or  a  sacredness 
of  personality  which  man  has  earned.  It  derives,  rather,  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature  and  the  universal  judgment 
and  grace  of  a  righteous  God."^^ 
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"Can  one  speak  then,  in  a  Christian  world-view,  of  the  dignity  of 
man,  or  of  the  sacredness  of  personahty,  or  of  the  infinite  value  of  the 
human  soul?,"  asks  Canon  Wedel.  Decrying  attempts  to  impute 
this  view  to  Christianity  in  recent  years,  he  answers:  "God  is  sacred, 
not  man.  God  has  rights,  not  man."  And  unequivocally  he  maintains : 
"Clearly,  the  dogma  of  individual  worth  cannot  off-hand  be  given 
the  status  of  a  Christian  truth.  One  might  more  correctly  speak  of 
a  BibHcal  doctrine  of  the  unworth  of  man."^ 

Since  the  dignity  of  the  individual  is  finally — though  not  "off-hand" 
— arrived  at  by  the  dominant  rehgious  ideology  of  our  country,  what  is 
the  difference  to  social  work  whether  its  cardinal  value  has  religious 
or  secular  sanction?  There  is  a  difference,  a  well-nigh  antipodal 
difference.  For  social  work  maintains  that  by  nature  of  being  human 
man  has  worth,  while  the  dominant  religious  view  is  that  he  is  worthy 
in  spite  of  his  humanity  by  grace  of  God.  Aside  from  scientifically 
inadmissible  concessions  regarding  "sin,"  "depravity,"  etc.,  that  this 
religious  view  imposes  on  social  work — and  in  spite  of  any  amount 
of  rationalization  about  "free  will" — it  contradicts  the  basis  of  social 
work  by  placing  human  behavior  outside  the  sphere  of  human  control. 

The  fact  tliat  Canon  Wedel  decries  the  occurrence  of  the  concept 
of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  in  recent  Christian  Hterature  attests 
to  the  existence  of  a  non-dominant  set  of  values  based  on  this  concept 
along  with  the  dominant  orthodox  set  of  values  based  on  the  concept 
of  human  depravity.  Miles  freely  admits  that  those  Christian  values 
which  he  considers  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  values  of  social  work 
are  indeed  non-dominant,  terming  them  the  "Jefferson-deis(t)"  as 
opposed  to  the  "early  Calvinist"  values  of  American  Christianity." 
Eduard  Lindeman,  contemporary  social  work's  foremost  philosopher 
similarly,  though  more  generally,  differentiates  between  the  "Christian 
inheritance  .  .  .  which  is  a  rich  source  of  moral  guidance"  and  the 
theological  "perversion  of  Christianity."^"  In  his  histoiy  of  both 
Christian  counter-currents  in  our  country,  which  he  terms  the  "Cal- 
vinist" and  the  "Social  Gospel,"  Ralph  Gabriel  bears  out  the  conten- 
tion that  the  former  has  always  predominated.^^  It  is  noteworthy 
that  even  when  taking  the  social  gospel  movement  into  account, 
Gabriel  does  not  include  the  dignity  of  the  individual  among  his 
five  "parallels  between  the  doctrine  of  the  democratic  faith  and 
Protestant  Christianity."^ 

Happily,  while  many  social  workers  hold,  few  in  their  professional 
practice  act  upon  principles  consistent  with  the  theological  view  of 
man  as  sinful  and  impotent.    Yet  there  exists  not  only  a  theoretical 
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conflict  between  the  values  of  the  dominant  religious  ideology  and 
social  work  but  a  practical  one  as  well.  In  fact,  as  recently  as  1957, 
a  leading  social  work  journal  provided  the  forum  for  a  controversy 
based  upon  this  conflict.  In  contrasting  the  religious  and  social 
work  approaches  to  social  welfare,  Don  Hager  maintained  that  "The 
religious  or  supematuralist  view  of  human  nature  is  inclined  toward 
the  adoption  of  moral  absolutes,  indices  of  error  and  waywardness." 
He  maintained  that  social  work  practices  were  often  viewed  by 
religionists  with  doubt  that  human  intelligence  can  cope  with  and 
resolve  problems  encountered  by  people.  And  that  in  their  thinking 
social  and  psychological  causation  tended  to  be  deemphasized  while 
personal  guilt  and  immorality,  i.e.,  "sin,"  was  seen  as  "the  determining 
element."^^ 

Foehrenbach's  rationale  in  his  sharply  critical  reaction  to  Hager's 
paper^  is  clearly  based  on  non-dominant  democratic  Christian  values 
while  Hager  is  discussing  the  dominant  ones.  Certainly,  as  the  former 
holds,  Christianity  and  social  work  "do  not  stand  unalterably  opposed 
to  each  other.""^  This  had  already  been  recognized  by  Lindeman  at 
the  same  time  he  had  inveighed  against  "the  perversion  of  Christianity 
by  the  theologians"  which  has  resulted  in  the  doctrines  of  total  deprav- 
ity, original  sin,  etc.  But  as  regards  the  crucial  issue  of  divine  versus 
human  control  of  human  behavior,  Lindeman  unequivocally  states: 
"It  is  no  longer  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  is  a  destiny  which 
guides  history,  .  .  .  We  are  our  own  destiny.  .  .  .  Our  human  hands 
hold  the  power  to  destroy  or  create,  to  bring  life  or  death."^^ 

The  necessarily  non-religious,  scientific  approach  of  social  work  to 
values  can  perhaps  best  be  based  on  other  insights  of  Lindeman.  He 
postulates  that  "all  values  are  derivatives  of  experience."  He  classi- 
fies all  experiences  into  those  which  tend  to  promote  life  and  those 
which  lead  to  elimination  or  death.  Those  which  promote  life  are 
"automatically  .  .  .  accepted  as  valuable."  He  recognizes  that  a 
value  system  cannot  consist  entirely  of  life-promoting  values,  but  holds 
ithat  unless  it  is  based  on  them  there  can  be  no  value  system  at  all." 
Whether  he  had  met  or  was  anticipating  a  religious  objection  is 
inascertainable,  but  Lindeman  concludes  his  remarks  on  the  subject 
with  an  exhortation  most  appropriate  to  our  discussion:  "The  scientist 
who  is  striving  to  make  an  objective  approach  to  the  problem  of 
morals  must  be  permitted  to  hold  his  point:  those  ways  of  life  which 
promote  survival  will  without  doubt  be  regarded  as  values."^* 

This  seems  to  bear  out  Philip  Klein's  view  that  social  work  holds 
life  itself  to  be  of  value.""     In  fact,   Bisno  holds   that  "the   desir- 
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ability  of  life  in  itself"  is  a  "correlate"  of  social  work's  'TDelief  in  the 
inherent  worth  of  the  individual."^"  Since  Lindeman,  Sherif,  and 
others  see  human  needs  as  the  matrix  of  all  values,  it  would  not  seem 
wrong  to  conclude  that  the  most  fundamental  value  of  social  work, 
as  of  all  science,"^  is  the  worth  of  human  life.  Then,  since  human 
life  manifests  itself  only  in  individuals,  a  corollary  of  this  value  is  the 
worth  of  individuals.  And  since  human  individuals  Hve  only  in 
groups,  and  they  exist  only  in  communities,  equally  basic  values  are 
the  worth  of  groups  and  communities.  And,  finally,  since  the  pre- 
servation and  enhancement  of  human  life  depends  upon  the  preser- 
vation and  advancement  of  individuals-in-groups,  all  the  values  of 
social  work  follow. 

While  the  value-concept  of  the  worth  of  human  life  obviously  is 
an  abstract  of  the  actual  worth  of  the  lives  of  individuals,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  it  is  a  generalization  of  the  concept  of  the 
dignity  of  the  individual.  In  fact,  since  anthropology,  history,  sociology 
and  social  psychology  find  that  all  values  are  products  of  groups  of 
people,^  the  dignity  of  the  individual  can  more  reasonably  be  con- 
ceived as  a  derivative  of  the  worth  of  group  hfe,  i.e.,  the  worth  of 
groups  of  individuals  or  the  worth  of  individual  group-members  rather 
than  the  worth  of  the  non-existent  atomic  individual.  If  these  infer- 
ences are  correct,  then  the  worth  (or  dignity)  of  individuals  is  not 
a  dogma  or  even  an  assumption  of  some  mystical  property  "inherent" 
within  them  but  the  natural  product  of  the  need  of  every  group  to 
survive  through  its  members.  Conversely,  the  valuation  of  groups 
and  communities  by  their  members  is  the  natural  product  of  the  need 
of  individuals  to  survive  (and  prosper)  through  them. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  academism  of  the  proposed  shift  of  the 
worth  of  human  life  from  the  position  of  being  a  corollary  of  the 
worth  of  the  individual  to  the  reverse,  the  importance  of  this  reformu- 
lation of  social  work  values  with  the — deceptively  platitudinous — 
worth  of  human  hfe  as  its  primary  value  has  been  underscored  recently 
by  Neva  Itzin.  She  points  out  that  in  our  society  "the  individual  holds 
as  yet  no  general  right"  to  his  existence  and  its  maintenance  through 
social  services,  and  attempts  to  establish  a  rationale  for  such  a  right.** 
While  her  rationale  turns  to  be  an  angelic  but  ineffectual  rational- 
ization, it  is  a  telling  criticism  of  the  insufficiency  of  social  work's 
present  values  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  his  self-determina- 
tion as  a  basis  for  the  profession.  In  our  view,  a  right  to  hfe  can  not 
be  established  per  se  (except,  of  course,  legally).  But  once  the  value 
of  life  is  accepted,  the  right  of  hving  individuals  to  subsistence  and 
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social  services  follows.  In  effect,  Itzin  proposes  that  the  fundamental 
value  of  social  work  should  be  some  vague  version  of  the  worth  of  the 
community.  For  she  suggests  that  the  basis  for  the  right  to  social 
services  should  be  "recogni  [tion  of]  the  possibility  that  at  some  time 
[the  individual]  may  need  to  rely  on  society  (community)  for  as- 
sistance in  his  area  of  need  [so  that]  he  can  understand  the  unful- 
filled needs  of  others  and  subscribe  to  programs  which  guarantee  the 
right  to  assistance  to  every  person."  We  submit  that  such  recogni- 
tion must  be  based  on  belief  in  the  value  of  the  worth  of  human  life, 
that  the  worth  of  the  existence  and  maintenance  of  communities  as 
well  as  the  groups  and  individuals  that  compose  them  ultimately  derives 
from  this  fundamental  value. 

If  the  worth  of  life  rather  than  the  dignity  of  the  individual  were 
considered  to  be  the  cardinal  value  of  social  work  and  the  latter  con- 
cept understood  as  the  valuation  of  the  individual  group-member, 
another  positive  development  might  be  brought  about.  The  over- 
emphasis on  the  individual  to  which  social  work — and  all  American 
life — is  prone,  could  be  be  somewhat  rectified  by  keeping  in  mind 
the  objective  priority  of  the  general  and  social  over  the  individual. 
For  historically  the  valuation  of  the  group  must  have  led  to  the  valua- 
tion of  the  individual  group-member  by  his  fellow  group-members. 
And  even  now,  when  the  worth  of  the  individual  is  a  value  on  its 
own,  it  is  based  upon  and  constantly  reinforced  by  the  valuation  the 
individual  receives  as  a  member  of  groups  ranging  from  his  family 
to  his  nation.  Acceptance  of  the  natural  social  genesis  rather  than 
the  mystical  individual  inherence  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  is 
of  particular  importance  because  the  major  norm  competing  with 
this  value  in  predominantly  secular  American  social  work  is  not  the 
religious  one  discussed  above,  but  the  pseudo-scientific  super-individ- 
ualistic "survival  of  the  fittest"  theory,  i.e.,  the  superior  worth  of  the 
"successful"  individual. 

Bisno's  position  that  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  is  the  major  norm 
in  competition  with  the  dignity  of  the  individual  outside  of  social 
work  and  "Christian  'contempt  of  the  carnal  aspects  of  human  nature'  " 
the  major  one  within  social  work  does  not  appear  to  be  tenable. 
While  "survival  of  the  fittest"  in  the  form  of  the  worth  of  the  "success- 
ful individual"  is  proclaimed  most  blatantly  outside  of  social  work, 
particularly  in  business,  it  exists  within  social  work  in  more  subtle, 
fragmented  expressions,  such  as  "the  kind  of  person  we  need  on  our 
board,"  "a  client  from  a  better  neighborhood,"  etc.  or  in  completely 
unexpressed  but  still  unmistakable  forms.     In  fact,  this  norm  is  not 
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only  tlie  major  value  of  present  day  social  and  economic  life  but 
the  major  antidemocratic  norm  of  social  work.  However,  since  it 
is  in  open  contradiction  to  the  accepted  values  of  social  work,  there  is 
no  ideological  justification  of  it  in  modem  professional  literature. 
While  the  major  theoretical  opposition  to  the  basic  values  of  social 
work  is,  indeed,  the  dominant  religious  values;  the  major  opposition 
as  it  manifests  itself  in  practice  is  the  dominant  socio-economic  norm  ( s ) 
of  superior-inferior  worth  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes.** 

Thus  far  we  have  been  discussing  the  validity  and  relative  merits 
of  the  value  of  "the  worth  of  human  life"  as  opposed  to  "the  dignity 
(or  worth)  of  the  individual"  as  the  cardinal  value  of  social  work. 
What  of  the  profession's  other  accepted  basic  value,  "the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  the  individual?"  We  contend  that  it  is  not  a  basic 
value  of  the  profession.  In  fact,  at  the  risk  of  offending  those  who 
consider  it  to  be  a  value  of  scriptural  authenticity,  we  contend  that 
it  is  not  an  unequivocally  democratic  value. 

In  the  first  place,  irrespective  of  whether  "the  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual" is  seen  as  the  fundamental  value  or  a  corollary  of  the  fundamental 
value  of  social  work,  Gordon  Hamilton  and  others  have  noted  that 
self-determination  of  the  individual  derives  from  that  concept,^  i.e., 
it  is  not  basic.  Then,  it  is  not  a  value  but  a  congeries  of  other  values 
like  self-direction,  self-expression  and  self-advancement  and  self- 
aggrandizement.  So  the  individual's  self-determination  can  either 
lead  to  the  fulfillment  or  negation  of  most  basic  values  ( suicide,  crime, 
etc. ) .  It  can  be  argued  that  the  social  work  concept  of  self-determina- 
tion, historically  has  been  and  now  is  that  self-determination  should 
be  contingent  upon  the  best  interest  of  the  individual  and  the  welfare 
of  others.  This  is  all  to  the  good — ^but  then  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion is  not  a  basic  value,  an  unvarying  standard  of  behavior,  but 
a  principle  whose  appHcabihty  depends  on  the  situation.  That  self- 
determination  is  a  principle  is  by  no  means  a  novel  position.  But 
why  should  not  this  valuable  principle  be  considered  a  basic  value? 
It  should  not,  because  its  very  appHcation  or  non-application  must 
itself  be  determined  by  values  like  the  worth  of  individuals,  groups 
and  communities.  When  self-determination  of  the  individual  is 
considered  a  value  applicable  under  any  and  all  conditions,  it  inevi- 
tably violates  the  actual  values  of  the  worth  of  groups  and  communities 
and,  in  the  long  run,  the  worth  of  the  individuals  concerned.  For 
example,  the  reactionary  "right  to  work"  movement  is  based  squarely 
on  the  absolute  right  of  the  individual  to  decide  when  or  under  what 
conditions  he  will  work  irrespective  of  the  will  and  welfare  of  the 
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majority,  i.e.,  on  the  value  of  self-determination  of  the  individual. 
However  startling  it  may  sound  to  those  who  think  it  is  gospel, 
when  the  principle  of  the  self-determination  of  the  individual  is 
practiced  as  an  unvarying  norm  it  is  invariably  an  anti- democratic 
one.  Only  when  directed  by  more  basic  democratic  values  is  it  demo- 
cratic, i.e.,  it  is  not  a  basic  but  a  contingent,  secondary  value. 

If  "self-determination  of  the  individual"  can  be  enterpreted  for  good 
or  ill,  perhaps  "the  individual's  potential  for  self-determination"  is  the 
value  we  are  seeking.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  so.  For  such 
potential  is  an  objective  attribute  of  human  beings,  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  scientifically  validate  and  measure  it.  The  problems  of 
validating  the  implied  "potential  for  self-determination"  and  justify- 
ing the  supposed  "right  to  self-determination"  are  only  evaded  by 
falsely  categorizing  them  as  basic  social  work  value-concepts. 

What  is  basic  the  value  that  social  work  means  to  express  through 
its  concept  of  self-determination?  It  might  best  be  seen  as  self-ful- 
fillment. Boehm  suggests  this  by  basing  the  elaboration  of  his  "essen- 
tial values  of  social  work"  on  precisely  this  concept.*^  Just  as  self- 
determination  is  now  held  to  be  applicable  to  groups  and  communities 
as  well  as  individuals,  so  self -fulfillment  can  be  generically  conceived. 

Summing  up,  in  our  view,  antidemocratic  norms  of  social  work 
are  the  superior  worth  of  the  upper  class  or  successful  individual. 
These  are  theoretically  rejected  by  modern  social  work  although 
widely  operative  in  practice.  The  less  consistently  democratic  norms 
of  social  work  are  the  presently  accepted  values  of  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  and  the  worth  of  the  self-determination  of  the  individual. 
These  are  theoretically  held  to  be  basic  but  in  practice  are  directed 
by  more  basic  democratic  or  antidemocratic  norms.  The  basic  demo- 
cratic values  implicit  (and  dominant)  in  the  practice  of  professional 
social  work  are:  the  worth  of  human  life;  the  worth  of  individuals, 
groups  and  communities;  and  the  worth  of  the  self-fuffillment  of 
individuals,   groups  and  communities.* 


*There  has  already  been  some  approximation  of  these  formulations  by  social 
workers.  Among  the  values  of  social  work,  Phillips  includes:  "The  dignity  and 
worth  of  man  and  his  capacity  to  grow  and  change  through  the  power  of  the 
human  will."  Helen  U.  PhilUps,  "Social  Values  and  Social  Group  Work,"  Group 
Work  Papers,  1953  (New  York:  National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  1958), 
p.  23.  Mayo  departs  even  further  from  the  conception  of  the  atomic  individual: 
"Prominent  in  any  expression  of  our  philosophy  and  purpose  is  our  concern  for 
people:  our  respect  for  the  dignity,  integrity  and  rights  of  individuals;  .  .  .  ." 
Leonard  Mayo,  "Basic  Issues  in  Social  Work,"  Proceedings,  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,   1948    (New  York:    Columbia   University  Press,   1949),  p.   24. 


Chapter  iv 
JEWISH  VALUES 

The  Jewish  Value  System.  The  Gordian  knot  of  Jewish  values  can- 
not be  disentangled  by  following  the  prevailing  theory  that  it  consists 
of  a  single  string  of  "traditional  Jewish  values"  from  which  a  few 
strands  have  worn  off.  While  this  most  revered  of  value  systems  may 
easily  be  so  misinterpreted/  once  the  sediment  and  sentiment  of  three 
and  a  half  millenia  are  removed  it  is  apparent  that,  however  closely 
intertwined,  there  are  two  different,  conflicting  sets  of  traditional 
Jewish  values.  For  Jewish  values,  like  those  of  any  other  value  system, 
consist  of  antagonistic  sets  of  democratic  and  antidemocratic  values. 
From  a  wealth  of  examples,  here  is  a  full-blown  expression  of  the 
Jewish  center  field's  current  unitary  "democratic  traditional  Jewish 
values"  approach:  "Can  we  help  our  (center-)  members  rediscover 
the  universal  human  values  of  today  in  the  great  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  past?  Freedom  of  worship  and  freedom  from  tyranny  and 
oppression,  the  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  in  the  face  of  the 
mighty  and  the  wealthy — these  values  are  richly  and  profoundly 
embodied  in  the  saga  of  the  Exodus,  in  the  story  of  the  Maccabees, 
in  the  lives  and  teachings  of  the  Prophets."^ 

Besides  blissful  ignorance  of  the  Jewish  past,*  this  passage  demon- 
strates the  prevailing  monolithic  conception  of  both  social  work 
('liuman")  and  Jewish  values.  However,  as  with  the  values  of  social 
work,  it  can  be  shown  those  Jewish  values  espoused  by  social  workers 
are  only  democratic  ones  and  that  they  are  not  cognizant  of  the 
existence  of  antidemocratic  norms. 

Democratic  Jewish  Values.  One  of  the  foremost  Jewish  scientists 
and  one  of  the  foremost  orthodox  rabbis  of  our  time  both  maintain 
that  the  fundamental  Jewish  value  is  the  woHh  of  life. 

Albert  Einstein  considered  "the  essence  of  the  Jewish  concept  of 
life  ...  to  be  the  affirmation  of  life  for  all  creatures.  .  .  .  Life  is 


*There  is  no  awareness  of  tlie  character  of  the  Maccabean  civil  war  and  the 
causes  of  the  teacliings  and  persecution  of  tlie  prophets,  much  less  tlae  state  of 
the  valued  freedoms  during  the  reigns  of  such  worthies  as  Menasseh  and  Alexander 
Janneus.  This  typical  lack  of  historical  perspective  is  both  a  result  and  a  cause 
of  misreading  Jewish  ideology  as  uniformly  democratic. 
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holy,  i.e.,  it  is  the  highest  worth  on  which  all  other  values  depend.'" 
Similarly,  Joseph  Hertz,  late  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
held  that  "Israel's  Faith  is  a  rehgion  of  life,  not  death,  a  religion  that 
declares  man's  humanity  to  man  as  the  most  acceptable  form  of 
adoration  of  the  God."* 

Salo  Baron,  dean  of  American  Jewish  historians,  also  notes  the  Jews' 
"exiraordinary  attachment  to  life,"  but  he  holds  that  it  is  a  derivative 
of  a  more  fundamental  value:  "What  really  matters  in  the  Jewish 
religion  is  not  the  immortality  of  the  individual  Jew,  but  that  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Even  when  .  .  .  Judaism  adopted  the  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  in  the  resurrection,  the  central  point 
remained  the  eternal  life  of  the  nation.  Hence  the  extraordinary 
attachment  to  life  manifested  by  orthodox  Jews.  Life  on  earth,  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  the  duty  of  marriage  and  increase  in 
family — all  these  are  repeatedly  stressed  that  the  race  and  the  people 
may  be  maintained  until  the  end  of  days." 

Baron's  entire  work  validates  his  position  that  national  and  ethnic 
perservation  "underl[ies]  all  historical  developments  in  Jewish  society 
and  religion."  In  these  views  the  fundamental  value  of  the  Jewish 
people  is  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  people.  This,  of  course, 
manifests  itself  in  the  corollary  value  of  the  preservation  of  Jewish 
communities,  groups  and  individuals.  From  this  in  turn  derive  the 
values  of  providing  for  the  sustenance  and  health  of  all  Jews,  providing 
education  to  help  fashion  Jews  and  ensure  they  remain  Jewish,  etc. 
These  essentially  tribal  values  of  the  Hebrews  of  Canaan  differ  httle 
from  those  of  other  tribes.  The  extreme  ethnocentricity  of  the  earliest 
Jewish  value  system  has  characterized  most  primitive  societies  through- 
out the  world,  along  with  its  concomitant  mild  to  murderous  xenopho- 
bia. The  only  thing  that  appears  to  be  unique  about  Hebrew  values 
is  their  depth  of  enracination  and  extent  of  elaboration  due  to  the 
inordinate  longevity  of  Jewish  tribal  structure.  Just  when  these 
democratic  values  of  the  ingroup  extended  to  all  the  people  of  Judea, 
irrespective  of  ethnic  origin,  is  debatable,  but  the  fact  that  they  were 
so  extended  is  beyond  dispute.  For  the  values  which  sanctified  the 
annihilation  of  out-groups  recorded  in  "Joshua"  (ca.  1500  B.C.)  had 
already  been  transmuted  by  the  time  of  "Ruth"  (dated  about  500 
B.C.  by  most  critics  and  by  a  few  as  early  as  ca.  1000  B.C.).  The 
theory  that  "Ruth"  was  a  polemic  against  the  xenophobic  edicts  of  Ezra 
(ca.  538  B.C.)  suggests  that  its  values  dominated  Judea  before  then, 
were  in  whole  or  part  supplanted  by  Babylonian-Jewish  ethnocentrism 
and  finally  regained  dominance.    Again,  precisely  when  these  national 
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values  were  generalized  to  universal  ones  (the  preservation  of  all 
peoples,  the  intrinsic  value  of  life,  social  welfare  and  education)  is 
subject  to  different  interpretations  but  the  fact  is  that  they  were  so 
generalized.  Already  the  non-dominant  values  of  the  Prophetic  Age 
(beginning  ca.  750  B.C.),  they  were  of  sufficient  importance  by  about 
500  B.C.  for  readings  from  certain  of  the  prophets  to  diflFerentiate  the 
Jewish  from  the  otherwise  similar  Samaritan  religious  service,  although 
the  prophetic  books  were  first  canonized  during  the  third  or  second 
century  B.C. 

The  teachings  of  Hillel  (ca.  110  B.C.-ca.  10  A.D.)  crystallized  the 
democratic  Jewish  thinking  of  his  time,  synthesizing  the  best  of  tradi- 
tional values  and  decisively  influencing  all  future  ones.  Hillel's 
philosophy,  uncontested  by  the  Mishnaic  era  (beginning  ca.  200  A.D.), 
was  already  dominant  at  least  a  century  earlier.  The  core  idea  of  his 
teaching  is  that  all  people  are  equal  and  its  corollaries  are  love  of 
one's  fellowmen  and  the  pursuit  of  peace. 

Acceptance  of  the  worth  of  human  life  has  been  so  much  a  part  of 
Jewish  tradition  that  it  is  rarely  commented  upon.  Hillel  and  most 
authorities  after  him  assume  the  worth  of  human  beings  and  concern 
themselves  with  the  problem  of  assuring  them  equal  treatment.  In 
Hertz's  words:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  .  .  .  [was] 
early  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive  rvile  of  conduct,  as  con- 
taining the  essence  of  religion  and  applicable  in  every  human  relation 
and  towards  all  men.  .  .  .  Hillel  paraphrased  this  rule  into  'Whatever 
is  hateful  unto  thee  do  it  not  unto  thy  fellow,'  and  declared  it  to  be  the 
whole  law,  the  remainder  being  but  a  commentary  on  this  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Torah."^  Basing  himself  on  other  traditional  sources. 
Hertz  holds  that  this  "applies  to  classes  and  nations  as  well  as  individ- 
uals." The  fact  that  Leviticus,  in  which  the  commandment  which  has 
been  a  major  sanction  for  this  view  appears,  is  dated  by  some  scholars 
as  late  as  445  B.C.  and  the  use  of  "neighbor"  has  been  held  to  refer 
exclusively  to  Jews  does  not  bring  the  universality  of  the  concept  into 
question.  For  there  are  expressions  of  it  throughout  Jewish  history 
by  spokesman  of  the  rank  of  Ben  Sira,  Philo,  Josephus  and  Rabbi 
Akiba.' 

Upon  analysis,  this  fundamental  belief  in  the  equality  of  individuals 
is  seen  to  be  based  on  the  fundamental  value  of  the  worth  of  the 
Jewish  people  which  in  its  concrete  form  is  the  worth  of  the  Jewish 
community.  It  is  not,  as  superficially  it  may  appear  to  be,  based  on 
the  value  of  the  worth  of  the  individual,  i.e.,  "the  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual," but  rather  on  the  value  of  the  worth  of  individuals,  i.e.,  'the  equal 
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worth  (dignity)  of  individuals"  or,  more  exactly,  the  worth  of  the 
community.  For  the  very  concept  of  equality  premises  individuals 
in  relationship — a  community.  In  the  traditional  Jewish  view — that 
this  is  the  dominant  traditional  view  will  be  made  clear  below — there 
is  no  individual  per  se:  the  individual  is  seen  as  an  organic,  inseparable 
part  of  the  community.  This  is  so  characteristic  that  the  conception 
of  "an  individual"  in  vacuo  does  not  even  seem  to  exist  in  Jewish 
thought.  As  the  nineteenth  century  savant  Moses  Hess  expressed  it, 
"Judaism  has  never  drawn  any  line  of  separation  between  the  individ- 
ual and  the  family,  the  family  and  the  nation,  the  nation  and  humanity, 
humanity  and  the  cosmos,  creation  and  the  creator."^  Allowing  for 
the  rhetoric  of  the  last  two  assertions  and — as  we  shall  see  in  sub- 
sequent discussion  of  antidemocratic  Jewish  values — ^the  partial  truth 
of  the  preceding  two,  this  statement  does  present  the  approach  which 
has  characterized  Jewish  life  for  the  past  two  millenia. 

The  position  of  the  Talmud,  which  reflected  and  in  turn  molded 
Jewish  thought  throughout  this  period,  is  held  by  a  modem  authority 
to  be  that  the  individual  is  "a  unit  in  the  body  of  humanity."  He  con- 
siders the  following  famous  aphorism  of  Hillel  to  be  a  "summarization" 
of  the  Talmudic  attitude:  "If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  will  be  for  me? 
And  being  for  myself  alone,  what  am  I?"^  This  has  been  for  so  long 
so  much  a  part  of  Jewish  thought  that  it  seems  to  have  become  a  mode 
of  Jewish  thinking,  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  traditional  Hebrew 
and  Yiddish  rarely  use  the  word  "individual:"  a  single  person  is  either 
a  member  of  a  large  group  ( "a  human,"  "a  male,"  "a  Jew,"  etc. )  or  of 
a  small  one  ( "a  neighbor,"  "a  brother,"  etc. ) . 

Since,  in  the  dominant  historic  view,  the  individual  was  identified 
with  the  Jewish  community,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  individual 
and  the  community  were  thereby  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  But  this 
is  not  so.  As  Baron  puts  it,  "In  theory  and  practice,  the  Jewish  group 
recognized  the  superiority  of  the  communal  over  individual  rights." 
While  particularly  characteristic  of  the  Talmudic  and  middle  ages,  this 
communalism  has  existed  throughout  Jewish  history  from  the  primitive 
communism  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  to  present  day  nationalism.  Hillel's 
oft-quoted  injunction,  "Separate  not  thyself  from  the  community,"  and 
the  most  extreme  Jewish  punishment  of  expulsion  from  the  community, 
are  manifestations  of  the  value  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  demo- 
cratic Jewish  values,  the  worth  of  the  Jewish  community  or  the  Jewish 
people. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  grating  sound  it  makes  in  the 
liberal  ear,  it  must  be  stated  that  "the  dignity  of  the  individual"  is  not 
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a  Jewish  value.  This  is  so  in  spite  of  the  widely  recorded  and  readily 
observable  fact  that  the  individual  is  highly  valued  by  Jews.*  For  the 
Jewish  valuation  of  the  individual  derives  from  and  is  inseparable 
from  his  worth  as  a  member  of  the  community.  Far  from  lessening 
the  worth  of  the  individual,  this  approach  has  resulted  in  an  unusually 
high  regard  for  the  individual  human  being,  giving  rise  to  such  famous 
Talmudic  sayings  as,  "He  who  has  saved  one  life,  it  is  as  if  he  has 
saved  the  world"  and  the  principle  and  practice  of  pekiach  nefesh, 
whereby  all  the  laws  of  Judaism  may  be  abrogated  to  save  a  single 
life.  However,  again,  the  basis  of  this  is  not  the  preservation  of  the 
individual  human  being  ( i.e.,  the  value  of  "the  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual") or  even  of  the  individual  human  being  (i.e.,  the  value  of  "the 
worth  of  life"  in  the  abstract),  but  of  the  individual  human  being:  the 
value  of  "the  worth  of  human  life"  which  is  translatable  into  "the  worth 
of  the  human  community,"  based  on  the  "worth  of  Jewish  life"  or  "the 
worth  of  the  Jewish  community." 

Contrary  to  the  suggestion  of  the  cited  authorities,  we  hold  that 
these  are  not  the  basic  values  of  the  Jewish  people  but  their  basic 
democratic  values.  Roughly  in  order  of  historical  and  psychological 
development,  they  appear  to  be:  the  worth  of  the  Jewish  people;  the 
worth  of  Jewish  communities,  groups  and  persons;  the  worth  of  all 
peoples;  the  worth  of  all  communities,  groups  and  persons;  and  the 
worth  of  life  and  the  value  of  all  that  preserves  and  enhances  it. 

The  addition  of  "enhancement"  to  the  preservation  of  life  has  not 
been  justified  by  previous  discussion.  The  enhancement  of  life  over 
and  above  its  preservation — of  which  it  is  an  extension — is  so  charac- 
teristic of  Jewish  people  that  it  is  included  among  their  basic  values 
by  Lawrence  H.  Fuchs  in  his  The  Political  Behavior  of  American  Jews!' 
A  specifically  Jewish,  marked  positive  approach  to  the  pleasures  and 
comforts  of  life  can  be  traced  from  a  Samaria  to  suburbia.'^"    A  classic 


*  Observers  throughout  history  have  marveled  that  not  a  single  Jewish  individ- 
ual requiring  charity  is  overlooked:  "No  beggars  are  to  be  found  among  the 
Jews,"  Emperor  Julian  (Epistle  XXX,  49).  "The  Jews  have  no  beggars,"  Lancelot 
Addison,  "The  Present  State  of  the  Jews  of  Barbary,"  (1675).  That  not  a  single 
Jew  required  relief  was  the  subject  of  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Sentinel,  May  21,  1854.  A  social  worker  reports  of  contemporary  Israel:  "Pro- 
bably no  country  in  the  world  .  .  .  has  attempted  to  fashion  a  society  in  which 
respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  individual  and  responsibility  of  tlie  individual  for 
social  welfare  are  so  explicit  and  exacting,"  Charles  E.  Hendry,  The  Role  of 
Groups  in  World  Reconstruction  (New  York:  Woman's  Press,  1952),  pp.  8-9. 
Among  "basic  assumptions"  in  Israel  is  "the  sense  of  worth  of  each  individual," 
ibid.,  p.  12. 
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expression  is  Spinoza's  advocacy  of  flowers  and  perfume  as  com- 
ponents of  the  good  life  which  is  a  secular  manifestation  of  the  same 
value  underlying  the  hiddur  mitzva  of  the  Talmudic-medieval  rabbis 
commanding  that  whatever  is  done  in  observance  of  the  Jewish 
holidays  must  be  done  beautifully  and  is  more  worthy  the  more  beauti- 
fully it  is  done. 

Other  values  considered  basic  by  the  many  preachments  and  the  few 
studies  of  Jewish  values  can  be  shown  to  be  superstructural  derivatives 
of  those  we  have  formulated.  Discussed  below,  they  include  tzedakah 
("social  justice"  or  "charity"),  torah  ("law"  or  "learning")  and  their 
many  traditional  and  modern  paraphrases,  gemilut  chassadim  ( 'loving- 
kindness"),  "egalitarianism,"  "miUienarianism,"  etc. 

Before  turning  to  antidemocratic  Jewish  values,  it  is  necessary,  as 
in  the  case  of  social  work  values,  to  deal  with  an  important  contra- 
diction within  democratic  Jewish  values  themselves.  For  Baron's 
seemingly  innocuous  thesis  that  the  fundamental  Jewish  value  is  the 
preserA^ation  of  the  Jewish  people — which  is  the  only  explanation 
capable  of  serving  as  the  basis  of  a  scientific  approach  to  the  Jewish 
values — is  not  immune  to  attack  from  those  not  scientifically  oriented. 
In  fact,  essentially  the  same  thesis  has  been  bitterly  attacked  by  certain 
religionists  for  "secularizing"  (we  would  read  "humanizing")  the 
values  of  the  Jewish  people.  As  its  most  influential  exponent,  the 
major  target  has  been  Achad  Haam  (1850-1927),  the  foremost  philo- 
sopher of  Zionism,  who,  like  Baron,  saw  all  their  history  and  culture 
as  manifestations  of  the  Jewish  people's  "will-to-survive.""  Its  most 
important  exponent,  the  European  historian  Simon  Dubnow  (1860- 
1941 ) ,  has  had  so  little  influence  in  this  country  that  the  first  transla- 
tion into  English  of  his  classic  essays  has  just  appeared."^  While 
Judaism  in  practice,  and  sometimes  even  in  theory,  recognizes  the 
validity  of  this  position,  attacks  upon  it  can  be  expected  from  reh- 
gionists — for  it  challenges  the  theory  of  the  primacy  of  religion  in 
Jewish  life.  This  has  already  been  the  case  with  the  somewhat  sub- 
dued sociological  espousal  of  this  view  by  Marshall  Sklare."  Achad 
Haam,  Dubnow,  contemporary  nationalists  and  all  other  exponents 
past,  present  and  future  of  what  he  calls  "The  Myth  of  a  'National 
Will-to-Live'  "  have  been  excoriated  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Agus  in  the 
lead  article  of  a  major  periodical." 

Although  the  dominant  Jewish  religious  values  do  not  have  most 
of  the  negative  characteristics  of  the  dominant  Christian  ones,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  capitulation  to  the  view  that  Jewish  values  are  of 
divine  origin  still  theoretically  removes  the  conduct  of  Jewish  personal 
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and  communal  aflFairs  from  human  control  control,  negating  the 
essence  of  social  work.  Of  course,  only  theoretically:  practically,  it 
removes  Jewish  social  life  from  secular-scientific  control  and  places 
it  in  the  realm  of  religion,  with  its  differing  philosophy  and  practices. 
So,  in  spite  of  the  probabiHty  of  controversy  with  the  rabbinate  for 
considering  the  hypotheses  of  a  supernatural  primal  cause  and  the 
consequent  need  for  divine  guidance  unnecessary,  it  would  seem  that 
a  scientific  approach  to  basic  democratic  Jewish  values  finds  them  to 
be  those  listed  above. 

Such  controversy  need  not  be  sharply  disputed  since  the  modem 
rabbinical  view  that  the  three  basic  Jewish  values  are  "God.  Israel 
and  Torah"  includes  our  primary  value  although  making  it  secondary 
or  even  tertiary.  This  seems  to  be  a  revision  of  the  Talmudic  triad  of 
"torah,  temple  service  and  charity"  which,  granted  that  its  secpnd 
component  is  the  equivalent  of  God,  is  something  quite  different.  For 
its  primary  value  of  torah,  which  has  a  variety  of  meaning  by  exten- 
sion, literally  means  "the  law,"  i.e.,  the  right  way  for  Jews  to  conduct 
themselves  as  Jews...  While  the  study  of  the  writings  which  set  forth 
the  laws,  practices  and  values  required  to  preserve  the  Jews  as  a 
people  early  became  a  value  in  itself,  it  was  originally  and  is  today 
mainly  valued  as  a  means  of  achieving  this  preservation.  In  our  view 
then,  the  value  of  torah  is  the  equivalent  of  the  value  of  the  worth 
of  the  Jewish  people.  Further,  the  intrinsic  value  of  charity  (or 
"social  justice")  can  be  and,  in  our  view,  historically  was  derived 
from  its  being  another  means  of  national  preservation.  Finally,  the 
temple  service  in  ancient  times  as  well  as  modem  religious  practices 
can  be  similarly  interpreted.  The  priority  and  degree  of  valuation 
of  "God,  Israel  and  Torah"  have  been  altered  by  Zionists  ("The  scale 
of  Jewish  values  is  well  known;  the  Land  of  Israel,  the  People  of 
Israel,  the  Torah  of  Israel  and  the  God  of  Israel,")"  and  Reconstruc- 
tlonists  ("Culture  .  .  .  Religion  .  .  .  Peoplehood" ) ,"  why  not  by  social 
workers? 

Antidemocratic  Jewish  Values.  Antidemocratic  traditional  Jewish 
values  (as  expressed  in  concepts,  attitudes,  and  practices)  are  not 
difiicult  to  find:  the  devil  can  quote  the  scriptures  and  history  books. 
The  difficulty  is  that  it  has  been  the  devil — as  antisemite  or  assimila- 
tionist — who  has  usually  done  the  quoting,  placing  all  negative  criti- 
cism of  Judaism  in  disrepute  and  thereby  hmiting  those  on  the  side 
of  the  angels  to  apologetics.  Yet  any  reasonable  traditionalist  Jew 
will  admit,  with  Hertz,  that  "neither  a  Jewish  law,  nor  any  other  law, 
necessarily  presupposes   universal   comphance  with   its   terms.     All 
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historical  experience  is  against  it," — that  is,  that  there  has  never  been 
one  exclusive  set  of  values  held  by  Jews  or  any  other  people.  All  who 
have  studied  the  general  problem  of  values  similarly  accept  as  a 
truism  that  any  value,  set  or  system  of  values  implies  the  devaluation 
or  rejection  of  other  norms.  The  rejection  of  the  values  of  all  out- 
groups  by  the  Hebrew  conquerers  of  Canaan  is  a  classic  example  of 
this,  but  the  unitary  values  of  the  primitive  in-group  were  essentially 
democratic.  Opposing  democratic  and  antidemocratic  sets  of  Jewish 
values  made  their  appearance  only  after  the  land  had  been  conquered 
and  settled,  and  divergent  socioeconomic  sub-groups  with  norms  of 
their  own  arose.  This  is  borne  out  by  Baron's  view  that  the  difference 
between  the  various  prophetic  criticisms  is  attributable  to  the  prophets 
"different  social  background."  The  writings  of  the  prophets  are,  of 
course,  critiques  of  the  prevailing  values  of  their  times.  Baron  holds 
that  this  also  is  true  of  Deuteronomy! — which,  even  more  than  the 
prophetic  books,  is  the  major  biblical  source  of  later  Jewish  democratic 
thinking  and  practices.  What  are  the  values  which  the  Deuteronomist 
and  the  prophets  spoke  out  against?  Deuteronomy  lays  down  laws 
against  excessive  economic  expoitation  by  the  upper  classes  of  the 
lower(15:  1-6,  24:  10-13,  24:  14-15),  against  legal  corruption  favoring 
the  rich  over  the  poor  (16:  18-20,  24:  17-18)  and  against  disregard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  needy  (14:29,  15:  7-11,  24:  19-20).  The  prophets 
similarly  inveighed  against  "social  corruption,  perversion  of  justice, 
robbing  of  the  poor."  Irrespective  of  whether  one  accepts  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  Deuteronomy  or  the  view  of 
certain  critics  that  it  dates  from  the  prophetic  age,  the  fact  remains 
that  these  writings  document  the  existence  of  practices  deriving  from 
antidemocratic  upper-class  value-concepts  which — shades  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Societies! — may  be  expressed  as  the  superior 
worth  of  the  moneyed  and  propertied  classes  and  the  inferiority  of 
the  working  and  disadvantaged  sections  of  the  population.  Of  course, 
the  democratic  values  of  the  Deuteronomist  and  the  prophets  co-exist- 
ed with  those  they  were  opposed  to.  But  even  among  these  values 
there  were  different  degrees  of  democracy.  Regarding  the  crucial 
principle  of  the  equality  of  individuals,  Baron  notes  the  contrast  be- 
tween Leviticus  24:22,  "Ye  shall  have  one  manner  of  law  as  well  for 
the  stranger,  as  for  the  homebom;  .  .  ."  and  Deuteronomy  17:15, 
"Thou  mayest  not  put  a  foreigner  over  thee,  who  is  not  thy  brother" 
and  other  Deuteronomic  legal  inequities  placed  on  the  non-Jew. 
Deuteronomy  differentiates  the  more  favorable  treatment  accorded  tlie 
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non- Jewish  proselyte  and  the  foreigner,  but  this  is  not  true  of  Exodus 
22:20,  "Thou  shalt  neither  vex  a  stranger  nor  oppress  him.  .  .  ." 
Similarly,  the  prophets  diflFer  in  the  degree  of  their  espousal  of  the 
equal  worth  of  all  individuals,  ranging  from  the  egalitarianism  of  the 
peasant  Amos  to  the  liberalism  of  the  aristocrat  Isaiah,  from  the 
chauvinism  of  the  fanatical  priest  Ezekiel  to  the  internationahsm  of 
the  author  of  Jonah.  But,  however  much  they  may  differ,  all  the 
scriptures.  Mosaic  and  prophetic,  no  matter  how  broadly  or  restricted 
in  scope,  preach  the  value  of  human  life  based  on  the  fundamental 
value  and  primary  goal  of  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  people  as 
contrasted  with  those  whose  goal  was  the  preservation  of  their  privi- 
leged class  position  at  the  expense  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  is 
significant,  in  this  regard,  that  rather  than  castigating  the  people 
as  a  whole,  Isaiah  recognized  that  it  was  his  own  class  and  its  ideology 
which  was  the  source  of  the  oppression  and  corruption  of  his  time 
(3:12,  9:16,  28:14). 

That  Isaiah  was  considered  a  traitor,  as  Amos  had  been  called  a 
madman,  and  both  retired  from  the  politics  of  their  times  in  disillusion, 
is  evidence  that  their  values  were  not  only  at  odds  with  the  dominant 
antidemocratic  ones  but  far  in  advance  of  the  non-dominant  democratic 
values  of  their  times.  Historical  evidence  indicates  that  it  was  only 
during  the  reign  of  Josiah  that  the  (weakly  liberal)  reforms  of 
Deuteronomy  were  temporarily  put  into  effect.  Despite  popular  and 
pious  opinion  to  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  antidemocratic  values 
generally  prevailed  among  the  Jews  of  ancient  Palestine. 

The  much  later  Talmudic  writings  similarly  reflect  criticism  of  the 
antidemocratic  values  of  their  times  (ca.  200  B.C.  to  ca.  700  A.D.). 
Centuries  separate  but  the  same  ideology  unites  Hillel's  exhortation  to 
"love  mankind"  to  Rabbi  Joshua's  warning  against  "hatred  of  mankind" 
and  the  anonymous  homily  that  the  good  man  "loves  God,  loves  man- 
kind, loves  acts  of  charity,  loves  reproof,  loves  rectitude,  etc."  Hillel 
makes  this  crystal-clear: 

"The  more  flesh,  the  more  worms. 

The  more  possessions,  the  more  worry. 

The  more  wives,  the  more  witchcraft. 

The  more  maidservants,  the  more  unchastity. 

The  more  slaves,  the  more  robbery. 

The  more  Torah,  the  more  life. 

The  more  the  company  of  scholars,  the  more  wisdom. 

The  more  counsel,  the  more  understanding. 

The  more  charity,  the  more  peace."" 
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It  is  obvious  that  Hillel's  admonitions  were  not  addressed  to  all  Jews 
but  to  the  upper  class  (es)  and  the  last  four  lines  embody  the  values 
of  the  liberal  Pharisaic  leaders  of  the  lower  classes. 

Hillel  lived  half  a  century  before  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state 
at  a  time  when  class  diflFerences,  material  and  ideological,  were  at  their 
height.  About  70  A.D.,  when  the  Romans  overran  Palestine,  Hillel's 
greatest  disciple,  Rabbi  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  urged  "Separate  the 
children  from  the  wealthy  because  they  keep  people  away  from  the 
words  of  the  Torah."  After  the  Roman  occupation,  as  might  be  anti- 
cipated, the  social  situation  was  transformed.  As  Baron  puts  it: 
"Before  the  battle  for  natural  survival,  the  inner  class  struggle  receded." 
Yet  more  than  a  century  later,  sufficient  differences  existed  between 
the  more  and  the  less  privileged  for  the  greatest  rabbi  of  the  time 
to  "characteristically"  condemn  the  upper  classes;  while  centuries  later, 
rabbis  of  sufficient  note  to  have  their  views  recorded  in  the  Talmud 
reiterated:  "Take  heed  of  the  children  of  the  poor  because  from  them 
will  issue  forth  the  Torah."  Indeed,  many  leading  rabbis  of  the 
Talmudic  period  came  from  "the  lowest  strata."  A  classic  example  is 
the  case  of  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Hananiah,  "an  artisan  of  limited  means," 
whose  school  (and  values)  triumphed  over  the  rival  one  of  Rabbi 
Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus,  "one  of  the  country's  richest  landowners,"  and 
many  of  whose  decisions  were  incorporated  into  the  Talmud. 

In  addition  to  their  reflection  in  the  attacks  upon  them,  the  Talmud 
gives  direct  expression  to  antidemocratic  values  in  the  form  of  pre- 
judice against  the  poor  (usually  in  the  guise  of  attacks  on  the  "igno- 
rant" and  the  "crude")  and  the  non-Jew  (mostly  dating  from  periods 
of  intense  persecution ) .  But  for  every  ounce  of  antidemocratic  phrases, 
one  can  find  a  pound  of  humanitarian  passages.  While  selections  of 
citations  are  of  no  scientific  vahdity,  the  vast  preponderance  of  the 
democratic  over  the  antidemocratic  components  of  the  Talmud  is 
easily  demonstrable.  It  seems  reasonable  to  deduce  from  the  direct 
attacks  upon  them  by  the  liberal  rabbis  of  the  age  that,  even  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  divested  them  of  much  of  their 
virulence  along  with  their  political  power,  the  upper  classes  continued 
to  be  the  main  source  of  antidemocratic  values. 

After  the  Roman  conquest  of  Judea,  for  the  first  time  since  the  primi- 
tive communism  of  the  tribe  before  Canaan,  democratic  Jewish  values 
prevailed — ^but  non-dominant  upper-class  values  and  practices,  of 
course,  continued  to  exist.  In  the  absence  of  great  political  and 
economic  distinctions,  perhaps  the  most  important  upper-class  rationa- 
lization of  supposed  superiority  was  racism.     Baron  writes  that  one 
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of  the  "aristocratic  features"  developed  at  this  time  by  the  priestly 
caste  and  the  aristocracy  was  "pride  ...  in  family  purity."  As  might 
be  expected,  hand  in  hand  with  this  attitude  of  superiority  of  the  upper 
over  the  lower  classes,  went  the  attitudes  of  the  superiority  of  one 
section  of  Jews  over  another — Judean  over  GaHlean  and  Babylonian 
over  Palestinian  and,  finally,  of  Jews  over  non-Jews  (or  the  minor 
but  equally  undemocratic  variant  of  non-Jews  over  Jews).  But  these 
were  always  cross-currents  and  under-currents  in  the  democratic 
stream  of  life.  The  democratic  values  of  the  Talmudic  age  prevailed 
throughout  the  ensuing  centuries  enrooting  themselves  permanently 
in  Jewish  national  character  and  perennially  bearing  fruits  and  flowers 
despite  frequent  blights  and  occasional  cankers.  It  is  only  in  compara- 
tively recent  times  that  the  ever-present  though  submerged  antidemo- 
cratic values  have  partially  regained  their  hegemony.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  reflection  of  the  socioeconomic  facts  of  life. 

"Although  through  the  ages  Jewish  communities  had  all  sorts  of 
constitutions,"  Dr.  Baron  points  out,  "government  was  generally 
democratic.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  .  .  .  was  never  contest- 
ed. ..  .  Not  until  recent  centuries,  when  the  community  declined 
rapidly,  did  there  develop  a  kind  of  aristocracy  which  seized  the  reins 
of  government;  then  a  few  families  began  to  rule  the  Jewish  com- 
munities of  Poland  and  Holland  with  an  iron  hand.  ...  In  Germany 
.  .  .  entire  communities  depended  on  the  good  will  of  their  most 
privileged  members." 

It  is  with  the  values  of  the  modem  European  Jewish  communities 
that  this  study  is  mainly  concerned;  theirs  are  the  "traditional"  values 
most  Jews,  including  those  of  our  country,  have  inherited.  East 
European  Jewish  values,  it  should  be  noted,  are  the  major  portion  of 
this  heritage.*  While  there  are  literary  sources  for  an  examination 
of  these  values,  fortunately  there  now  exists  a  sociological  study  of  the 
culture  of  East  European  Jews. 

East  European  Jewish  Values.  In  the  first  scientific  study  of  the 
culture  of  East  European  Jews  Zborowski  and  Herzog  find  their 
three  basic  values  to  be  learning,  wealth,  and  family.  In  assessing 
priority,    the    authors    report:      '"Historically,    traditionally,    ideally. 


*  This  is  generally  recognized  but  the  extent  to  which  the  present  adult  genera- 
tion of  American  Jews  is  the  heir  of  the  East  European  values  of  their  parents 
is  usually  not  fully  realized.  A  statistical  indication  of  this  is  that  of  Jewish 
parents  in  New  York  City  in  the  niid-1930's,  82.1%  came  from  Russia,  Poland 
or  Austria.  Maurice  J.  Karpif,  Jewish  Communitij  Organization  in  the  United 
States  (New  York:  Bloch  Publishing  Co.,  1938),  p.  6. 
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learning  has  been  and  is  regarded  as  the  primary  value  and  wealth 
as  subsidiary  or  complementary.  Economic  pressures  and  outside 
influences  have  made  of  wealth  a  constant  contender  for  first  place 
in  the  value  hierarchy.  Both  the  force  of  the  external  pressures  and 
the  force  of  the  tradition  are  demonstrated  by  the  extent  to  which 
wealth  as  a  status  criterion  is  translatable  into  a  substitute  for,  or 
equivalent  of,  learning," 

Learning  is  ideologically  held  to  be  superior  to,  but  practically  on 
a  par  with,  wealth,  while  family  is  secondary,  being  a  derivative  of 
one  or  both  of  these  major  values.  ( "Family"  is  defined  by  the  authors 
as  "family  with  respect  to  learning  and  wealth,"  which  is  the  connota- 
tion of  the  single  Yiddish  word  yikhus.)  The  upper  class  consists 
of  those  who  meet  one  or,  preferably,  both  of  the  valued  criteria; 
those  who  come  from  upper-class  famiHes  of  long-standing — the  third 
criterion — are  members  of  the  upper-upper  stratum.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  do  not  partially  meet  even  one  of  these  criteria, 
particularly  if  it  is  because  they  "work  for  others"  or  do  "dirty  work," 
are  members  of  the  lowest  stratum.  Intermediate  strata  "combine  in 
varying  proportions  the  three  basic  criteria  of  status," 

These  are  the  authors'  conclusions,  but  their  findings  as  to  the  actual 
role  of  the  upper  class  raises  doubt  as  to  whether  this  class  actually 
holds  learning  and  wealth  to  be  on  a  par. 

The  primary  obligation  of  the  upper-class  individual  is  held  to  be 
"to  succor  and  protect  those  who  are  less  wealthy,  less  privileged  than 
he,"  Indeed,  all  organized  charity  and,  to  a  large  extent,  personal 
charity  is  so  much  the  monopoly  of  the  upper  class  that  "to  be  a 
recipient  of  material  help  is  to  be  in  the  position  of  one  who  is  weak, 
subordinate,  dependent,  and  ,  .  ,  ashamed,"  In  keeping  with  this, 
the  recipient  is   expected  to   show  "deference"  and  "subservience." 

It  is  also  an  obligation  of  the  upper  class  individual  "to  advise  and 
instruct,"  but  from  all  evidence  it  is  a  secondary  one.  To  "impose 
and  display"  would  seem  a  more  appropriate  phrasing,  since  inter- 
viewees reported  that  the  members  of  the  upper  class  "[saw]  to  it  that 
quarrels  were  straightened  out,"  and  "used  to  ,  ,  .  study  where  the 
prosteh  yidn  [common  Jews]  would  hear,  etc,"  The  functional  use 
of  wealth  and  almost  totally  non-functional  use  of  learning  seems  to 
indicate  the  actual  priority  of  these  values.  The  primacy  of  wealth 
over  learning  is  asserted  by  some  of  the  common  folk  supposedly 
edified  by  the  upper  classes,  who  feel  that,  realistically,  wealth  and 
family  are  the  only  criteria  of  status,  while  "some  cynics — ^usually  prost 
— claim  that  yikhus  is  basically  a  matter  of  money,  or  at  least  that 
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money  can  gain  for  anyone  the  equivalent  of  yikhiis."  This  is  sup- 
ported by  other  interviewees.  "The  rich  people  and  those  with  yikhus 
had  their  matzos  baked  first,  the  poor  later  .  .  .";  "the  poorer  people  or 
those  with  less  yikhus  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table  according  to  rank," 
The  primacy  of  wealth  over  learning  among  the  upper,  middle,  and, 
to  some  extent,  lower  classes  is  also  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
highest  social  status  is  accorded  the  wealthy:  "The  prototype  of  the 
good  man  is  the  nogid  [wealthy  and  influential  person],  richly  dressed, 
well  fed  [sic],  surrounded  by  a  family  that  lacks  for  nothing,  busy  with 
community  services,  and  dispensing  'social  justice'  with  a  iDroad  heart'." 
It  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  incompetent  elementary  and  inade- 
quate higher  educational  system. 

Recognition  and  criticism  of  the  outranking  of  learning  by  wealth 
among  his  contemporaries  is  a  major  theme  of  Mendele,  the  great 
Jewish  writer,  as  early  as  1873.^  He  depicted  charity  and  education 
in  the  state  that  Zborowski  and  Herzog  report  them."  While  he  saw 
this  as  particularly  characteristic  of  the  thinking  of  the  Jewish  upper 
class,  he  considered  it  a  national  malady  and  attributable  to  the  general 
economic  system.^  This  was  an  even  stronger  motif  of  I.  L.  Peretz, 
the  greatest  writer  of  the  following  generation,  who  tried  to  restore 
learning  and  the  traditional  values  associated  with  it  to  their  former 
place  of  honor.  He  clearly  recognized  the  class  origin  of  the  con- 
flicting set  of  values,  coining  the  neo-Talmudic  saying,  "The  bigger 
the  businessman,  the  smaller  the  Jew."^  Sol  Liptzin  comments  on 
the  story  this  quote  is  taken  from:  "Peretz  paints  the  rise  of  a  Jewish 
family  in  affluence  and  outward  prestige,  and  shows  that  increasing 
wealth  and  power  are  bad  for  the  Jewish  soul  from  every  possible 
angle."^"  Peretz's  contemporary,  Sholom  Aleichem,  the  most  popular 
of  all  modem  writers  among  the  Jews,  never  tired  of  laughing  and 
weeping  at  the  priority  of  money  over  learning,  and  the  hollowness 
of  the  learning  itself.^ 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  inferred  that,  in  spite  of  the  formal 
acceptance  of  learning  as  their  highest  value  by  East  European  Jews 
in  modern  times,  among  the  upper-class  arbiters  of  social  status  wealth 
had  long  been  the  major  determinant,  while  erudition,  rather  than 
learning,  was  a  secondary  means  of  achieving  social  position.  These 
values  may  be  expressed  as:  the  superiority  of  the  wealthy  over  the 
less  advantaged,  and  the  superiority  of  the  non-working  ('learned") 
over  the  working  ("ignorant")  population. 

Of  course,  only  the  wealthy  minority  and  their  retainers  openly 
held  the  former  value:  but  the  latter — which  in  modem  times  is  no 
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more  than  a  variant  of  it — appears  to  have  been  held  to  some  degree 
by  most  modern  European  Jews.^*  The  first  of  these  values  is  identical 
with  and  the  second  quite  similar  to  the  antidemocratic  values  which 
existed  throughout  Jewish  history.  But  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
there  were  always  democratic  values  opposed  to  them  which  are 
equally  traditional.  Baron  notes,  for  example,  that  an  "extremely 
favorable  attitude  to  labor"  characterized  Jewish  thinking  as  early  ^s 
the  Second  Commonwealth  (ca.  500  B.C.).  Fortunately,  the  values 
defined  above  are  not  the  entire  value  system  but  only  the  antidemo- 
cratic set  of  values  of  modern  European  Jews. 

Democratic  values  have  always  existed  beside  and,  apparently, 
within  these  antidemocratic  ones.  For  what  were  the  values  of  writers 
Like  Peretz,  Dubnow  and  Achad  Haam  and  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
whom  they  inspired  in  the  Jewish  socialist  and  nationalist  movements? 
The  enduring  values  that  had  preserved  the  Jewish  people  since 
Talmudic  times:  the  uniqueness  and  worth  of  the  Jewish  and  all  peoples 
and  the  value  of  all  that  preserved  and  enhanced  their  existence.  Torah, 
in  its  true  sense  of  learning  which  serves  to  preserve  the  Jews  as  Jews, 
is  indeed  the  primary  value  of  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Wealth,  too,  when  used  to  preserve  Jewish  communities  and  individuals 
through  benefaction  is  indeed  highly  valued.^^  May  it  not  then  be 
concluded  that  the  apparently  universal  East  European  Jewish  values 
of  "learning"  and  "wealth"  are  actually  two  conflicting  sets  of  values 
subsumed  under  similar  categories:  learning  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Jewish  people  as  opposed  to  erudition  for  the  sake  of  invidious 
distinction;  charity  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  community  as 
opposed  to  wealth  used  for  conspicuous  consumption — the  traditional 
democratic  values  of  torah  and  tzedakah  as  opposed  to  the  equally 
traditional  antidemocratic  values  of  torah  I'shma  ( learning  for  its  own 
sake*)  and  nedavah  (almsgiving),  which  place  class  position  and  per- 
sonal gratification  above  national  and  communal  requirements? 

The  predominantly  lower-class  East  European  Jews  who  made  up 
the  great  migration  to  the  United  States  from  1882  to  1924  brought 
with  them  their  national-communal  democratic  values.  "The  Jews  in 
Poland,  Lithuania  and  other  Eastern  European  countries,"  according 
to  Kurt  Lewin,  "have  maintained  what  might  be  termed  a  national 
life  which  gave  the  individual  a  'social  home.'  When  coming  to 
America,  the  Eastern  Jews  brought  much  of  this  group  life  with  them. 


*  It  will  be  argued  that  this   concept  can  be  interpreted  pragmatically  and 
communally  but  it  generally  has  not  been. 
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They  have  kept  ahve  the  inner  cohesive  forces  of  the  group."^  Their 
values  appear  to  have  formed  the  matrix  of  the  dominant  American 
Jew^ish  values. 

American  Jewish  Values.  Fuch's  pioneering  study  of  "the  distinctive 
values  of  America's  Jewish  sub-culture"  finds  them  to  be  the  tradi- 
tional democratic  values  of  East  European  Jews:  "To  judge  from 
a  vast  impressionistic  literature  and  a  growing  systematic  study  of 
Jewish  culture,  those  things  most  valued  by  Jews  as  Jews  are: 
(1)  Learning  (Torah);  (2)  Charity  (Zedakeh);  and,  for  want  of 
a   better   phrase   or  word,  (3)  Life's   pleasures    (non-asceticism)."^ 

While  learning  is  shown  to  be  more  highly  valued  by  American 
Jews  than  other  Americans,  it  is  evident  from  the  studies  cited  that 
it  is  not  torah  in  the  sense  of  Jewish  learning,  but  general,  non- 
Jewish  learning  which  is  valued.  That  this  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
based  on  the  traditional  value  of  torah  has  often  been  noted,  but  it 
is  not  the  same  value.  In  fact,  one  might  be  tempted  to  say  that  in 
its  extremely  non-Jewish  character  it  is  a  negation  of  the  value  of  torah, 
but  this  is  not  so.  For  torah,  from  Canaan  to  Cracow,  combined  not 
only  the  particularistic  (Jewish)  with  universalistic  (non-Jewish), 
but  also  secular  with  religious  studies.  "Torah,  as  understood  by 
the  Rabbis,  touched  life  at  every  point  ...  in  fact,  nothing  that 
pertained  to  man  fell  outside  its  purview.""*  And  even  within  the 
religious,  as  in  all  other  areas,  there  existed  rationalistic  along  with 
anti-rationalistic  currents,  of  which  the  rationalistic  was  generally 
dominant.  It  may  therefore  be  maintained  that  the  American  Jewish 
valuation  of  the  learning  of  the  sciences  and  the  humanities  is  a  form 
of  the  traditional  value  of  torah.  However,  only  when  learning  is 
used  for  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  people  ( in  the  study  of  Jewish 
culture,  history,  sociology,  etc.)  or  of  human  life  in  general  (science 
which  does  not  destroy  and  art  which  does  not  degrade)  does  it 
seem  justified  to  consider  it  a  manifestation  of  the  democratic  value 
of  torah. 

The  two  meanings  of  the  word  tzedakah,  charity  and  social  justice 
(perhaps  better  rendered  as  assistance  as  a  right  and  social  equality) 
appear  to  have  been  preserved — or  re-created — by  American  Jews. 

All  the  exhortations  and  codes  of  charity  since  Leviticus  are  no  more 
proof  of  beneficiary-centered  practice  of  charity  among  Jews  than 
are  all  commands  and  codes  of  ethics  since  Moses  proof  of  the  practice 
of  social  justice.  They  may,  in  fact,  be  interpreted  as  positive  counter- 
parts of  the  criticisms  of  the  prophets,  rabbis  and  other  writers,  ancient 
and  modern,  on  the  absence  of  true  charity  and  justice.   .While  there 
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is  reason  to  believe  that,  from  late  Talmudic  times  until  the  Renaissance, 
the  Jewish  people  did  practice  tzedakah  on  a  high  level,  our  knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  it  was  practiced  in  Judea  and  in  modern  Europe 
raises  doubt  as  to  whether  the  former  tradition  is  worth  emulating 
and  whether  the  latter  was  indeed  the  traditional  tzedakah  of  the 
Talmud.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  now  objective  evidence  that 
American  Jews  characteristically  have  acted  on  the  basis  of  com- 
munal rather  than  personal  or  class  concerns  in  the  fields  of  social 
welfare  and  politics. 

Adherence  to  the  basic  principles  of  tlie  equality  of  all  Jewish  and 
non-Jewish  individuals,  groups  and  nations  has  been  found  to  have 
been  continuously  exhibited  by  the  great  majority  of  American  Jews 
irrespective  of  classf^  This  finding  is  supported  by  the  social,  economic 
and  political  positions  of  the  predominently  upper-class  Reform  move- 
ment, which  contends  in  its  latest  pronouncement  that  the  "tradi- 
tional values"  of  Judaism  are: 

"All  men  are  equal  in  that  they  are  created  in  the  image  of  God." 

"Each  man  has  the  right  to  express  or  keep  private  the  dictates 
of  his  soul." 

"Ethical  ideals  must  be  applied  to  the  economic  processes  of  society." 

"Striving  for  the  Messianic  Age  of  peace."™ 

The  American-Jewish  value  of  "non-asceticism"  is  justified  by  Fuchs 
on  the  grounds  that  "Jews  place  a  high  value  on  a  pleasurable  life 
is  this  world."^  In  short,  it  is  considered  a  form  of  the  traditional 
valuation  of  life. 

Scientific-humanistic  education  and  social  and  political  democracy 
directed  toward  the  enhancement  of  human  life,  the  American  forms 
of  traditional  Jewish  democratic  values  as  might  be  expected,  have  their 
antidemocratic  counterparts,  which  have  always  coexisted  with  and  are 
increasingly  supplanting  them:  wealth  and  formalistic  "culture."  This 
is  often  seen  as  the  corrosive  influence  of  non-Jewish  values^"  but  as  our 
examination  of  the  antidemocratic  values  generated  by  Jewish  society 
throughout  its  history  indicates,  is  only  partly  due  to  outside  influence. 
The  general  upward  movement  socioeconomically  and  the  increasing 
rigidity  of  the  social  class  structure  of  the  American  Jewish  community 
has  begun  to  make  itself  felt.  This  patently  manifests  itself  in  synagogue- 
affiliation  with,  generally,  orthodox  congregations  being  composed 
of  the  lower  and  lower-middle  classes.  Conservative  of  the  upper- 
middle  and  lower-upper  classes,  and  Reform  of  the  upper-middle  and 
upper  class.  However,  the  concomitant  ideological  change  is  in  its 
early  stages,   and   democratic  values   still  characterize  the  thinking 
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and  behavior  of  all  classes.  This  is  why  "traditional  Jewish  values" 
are  generally  seen  as  identical  with  or  at  least  in  harmony  with  the 
values  of  social  work. 

Current  Antidemocratic  Values.  Although  in  its  early  stages,  the 
process  of  the  replacement  of  democratic  by  antidemocratic  values 
appears  to  be  under  way  and  promises  to  continue  at  an  increasing 
rate  unless  effectively  opposed.  Because  antidemocratic  values  are, 
as  a  rule,  adopted,  if  not  generated,  by  groups  of  higher  socioeconomic 
status  in  our  society,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  inevitable — although 
influential  theoreticians  accept  as  a  foregone  conclusion  such  value 
reorientation  among  Jews.*^  Their  assumption  of  the  inevitability  of 
such  value  change  is  contradicted  by  the  history  of  middle  and  upper- 
class  American  Jews  of  the  past  century.  However,  past  counter- 
tendencies  to  the  more  typical  upper-class  goals  and  behavior  of 
monetary  success  and  conspicuous  consumption  which  have  existed 
until  now — like  antisemitism  and  economic  insecurity — are  on  the 
wane.  Consequently,  as  most  of  their  leaders  have  come  to  realize, 
if  American  Jews  are  to  maintain  and  advance  their  particular  way 
of  life  pressures  from  without  must  be  replaced  by  strengtlis  from 
within  the  group. 

While  most  Jewish  leaders  agree  in  general  about  the  problem  they 
differ  radically  on  the  solution.  If  unresolved,  their  differences,  at 
this  crucial  moment  in  its  history,  can  mean  the  end  of  American 
Jewish  life  in  our  country^ — for,  like  Jewish  Hfe  in  all  lands  and  times 
since  Judea,  it  can  survive  only  when  primarily  directed  by  the  values 
of  the  wortli  of  the  Jewish  community  and  of  all  the  groups  and  indivi- 
duals of  which  it  is  constituted.  Unhappily,  major  ideological  ten- 
dencies within  American  Jewish  life  are  opposed  to  these  values. 

Antidemocratic  tendencies  appear  to  take  two  major  forms:  on  the 
one  hand,  an  authoritarian  insistence  on  complete  unfformity  of 
Jewish  thought  and,  on  the  other,  a  "liberal"  insistence  on  its  complete 
individualization.  The  former  might  be  expressed  in  the  generahza- 
tion,  "You  are  not  a  Jew  (or  a  good  Jew)  unless  you  think  and  act 
out  your  Jewishness  in  a  prescribed  way,"  i.e.,  one  must  be  religious 
(or  of  a  specific  denomination)  or  a  Zionist  or  support  a  specific 
organizational  cause.  The  latter  might  be  expressed  as  "You  are  not 
a  mature  human  being  (or  a  good  American)  ff  you  conform  to  any 
(or  anything  more  than  a  religious)  organized  way  of  being  Jewish," 
i.e.,  one  must  not  affiliate  with  any  specific  religious  institution  (or 
if  so,  not  with  any  specific  ideological  segment  within  it)  or  partic- 
ipate on  a  sustained  basis  in  any  non-religious  Jewish  caijse  (or  even 
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by  extension,  a  non- Jewish  one),  but  judge  all  things  on  their  indivi- 
dual merits  with  a  mind  uncolored  by  parochial  Jewish  prejudice. 

The  extreme  partisanship  or,  more  accurately,  sectarianism  of  both 
religious  and  secular  organizations  is  increasingly  being  recognized 
as  a  serious  pathological  condition  of  American  Jewish  life.*^  Sec- 
tarianism is,  of  course,  restricted  to  those  who  are  more  or  less  deeply 
involved  in  organized  Jewish  life,  while  the  opposite  tendency  of 
assimilationism  is,  by  definition,  restricted  to  those  with  minimal  or 
no  Jewish  affiliations.  It  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  that  these  two 
tendencies  which  seem  poles  apart  are  indeed  opposite  poles^^  of  a 
single  electrolyte  which  is  decomposing  the  Jewish  community — the 
competitive  business  economy — and  that  the  current  it  is  charged  with 
is  indwidualism. 

Sectarianism  and  its  concomitant  authoritorian  approach  can  perhaps 
be  best  understood  as  organizational  individualism.  As  Isaac  Frank 
has  expressed  it,  in  our  country  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
"there  was  no  longer  any  organized  Jewish  community  .  .  .  but  there 
were  individual  Jews,  and  there  were  individual  discrete  organiza- 
tional units,  such  as  synagogues,  organizations,  agencies,  and  institu- 
tions, responsible  only  to  the  memberships  they  served,  or  to  the 
governing  boards  which  controlled  them."*^  The  number  of  indivi- 
dual organizations  has  increased  apace,  but  the  number  of  individual 
Jews  ( we  exclude  assimilationists )  with  no  organizational  affiliations  or 
only  paper  ones  has  increased  geometrically.  Again  tui^iing  to  that 
astute  observer  Mordecai  Kaplan,  we  find:  "The  fact  is  that  Jews, 
both  in  Israel  and  outside,  have  become  so  enamored  of  their  indivi- 
dual freedom  as  to  lose  all  sense  of  collective  responsibility.  What 
has  existed  for  three  thousand  years  as  a  cohesive  and  closely  knit 
community,  despite  wide-ranging  dispersion,  has  degenerated  into  an 
assortment    of    discrete    individuals    with    no    collective    identity."^ 

Doctrinaire  individualism  in  its  crystalline  form  can  be  found  in 
those  Jews  who,  ostensibly,  in  order  to  avoid  being  subjected  to  one 
or  more  organizational  "party  hues"  ride  the  pendulum  to  the  opposite 
position.  (We  qualify  this  with  "ostensibly"  since  they  probably  are 
being  pushed  in  this  direction  less  by  Jewish  "fanaticism"  than  by  the 
dominant  norms  of  the  non-Jewish  environment,  but  this  is  immaterial 
here. )  It  is  ironic  that  the  best  example  and  most  exemplary  exponent 
of  the  philosophy  of  these  marginal  Jews  is  that  foremost  student  of  the 
"marginal  man,"  David  Riesman.  In  his  fear  of  conforming  to  the 
pressures  of  Jewish  "veto  groups,"  Riesman  rejects  all  forms  of  Jewish 
group  existence  ("the  ritualist,  radaHst  and  nationahst")  and,  in  fact. 
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generalizes  this  to  extend  to  any  conformity  and  all  groups,  yet  he 
considers  himself  a  member  of  "the  Jewish  minority"  and  his  anti- 
oommunal  hyperindividuaUstic  "critical  attitude"  a  traditional  Jewish 
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one. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  the  individual 
over  his  community,  i.e.,  his  groups,  is  virtually  unknown  among  Jews 
of  the  past  two  thousand  years.  While  it  has  increasingly  characterized 
Western  thinking  since  the  Renaissance,  among  the  Jews  it  is  a 
phenomenon  of  comparatively  recent  times,  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  Western  Europe  it  was  a  concomitant 
of  "the  Emancipation  principle  of  individual  enfranchisement;"^"  civil 
rights  for  Jews  were  contingent  upon  their  being  considered  and 
considering  themselves  individual  Frenchmen,  Austrians,  etc.  In 
America  where  Jews  early  acquired  citizenship,  the  doctrine  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  served  both  as  rationale  and  guarantee  for 
them  as  for  all  other  Americans.  At  first  this  "individuahzation" 
largely  took  the  form  of  atomization  followed  by  molecularization 
into  the  majority  social  structure,  i.e.,  assimilation. 

Over  a  century  ago  the  Reform  synagogue  movement  began  its 
attempt  to  prevent  complete  dejudaization  through  the  compromise 
of  encouraging  social,  economic  and  cultural  individualization-assimila- 
tion  but  preserving  Jewish  religious  group  life.  This  untenable  classic 
position  of  Reform  has  been  somewhat  altered  over  the  years,  but 
in  spite  of  recent  doctrinal  changes  regarding  the  permissibility  of 
Jews  functioning  as  Jews  in  areas  of  life  other  than  rehgion,  parti- 
cularly in  Israel,  Reform  continues  to  be  a  major  vector  of  individuahsm 
among  Jews  due  to  its  fundamental  bias  against  communal-organiza- 
tional life  outside  the  synagogue.  While  individual  Reform  rabbis 
differ  on  the  degree  to  which  they  press  this  point,  "the  centrality  of 
the  synagogue"  is  accepted  by  the  entire  movement  and  intransigeantly 
maintained  by  such  an  influential  leader  as  Rabbi  Abraham  Feldman. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  outspoken  spokesman  for  the 
view  that  religion  must  be  the  prime,  if  not  the  sole  form,  of  Jewish 
life  is  a  leader  of  the  "right  wing"  of  the  Conservative  movement,  an 
indication  of  the  fact  that  the  "liberal"  position  is  not  restricted  to  the 
liberal  rabbinate.  Rabbi  Jacob  Agus  holds  that  tlie  "individual  Jew 
is  at  once  our  point  of  departure  and  ultimate  point  of  reference.  It 
follows  that  Judaism  must  be  made  to  serve  the  individual — not  the 
other  way  around,  that  the  individual  must  serve  the  cause  of 
Judaism."*^  Consistently,  he  sees  "the  Jewish  individual  as  the  source 
of  all  values"  and  hails  the  increase  of  individuahsm  among  American 
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Jews  as  a  maturational  development.*^  Again,  quite  consistently,  he 
approves  the  notorious  dictum  of  the  Napoleonic  Sanhedrin:  "to  the 
Jews  as  a  nation,  nothing  is  to  be  granted;  to  the  Jews  as  individuals, 
everything."** 

Despite  the  fact  that  both  Riesman  and  Agus  consider  their  views 
"liberal,"  "modern"  and  "American,"  they  are  actually  only  the  latest 
secular  and  rehgious  versions  of  the  traditional  antidemocratic  value  ( s ) 
of  the  superiority  of  the  individual  (or  individual  group)  over  the 
community. 

Deleterious  as  it  is,  the  secular  version  probably  influences  compara- 
tively few  Jews,  although  many  of  them  may  well  be  strategically- 
placed  intellectuals.  However,  the  religious  version  in  some  form 
reaches  millions.  For  not  only  the  entire  Reform  movement  but  also 
the  Conservative  movement  as  a  whole  propounds  the  priority  of 
religious  life  to  the  detriment  if  not  the  exclusion  of  other  components 
of  Jewish  living."  From  Agus'  extreme  "right  wing"  position  to 
Kaplan's  Reconstructionist  "left-wing"  with  its  "Judaism  as  a  religious 
civilization,"  the  Conservative  movement  tends  to  place  the  religious 
above  the  communal  aspects  of  Jewish  life.*  Both  Conservatism 
and  Reform  are  synagogue  rather  than  community-centered.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  of  orthodoxy  which  today,  as  in  Talmudic  times, 
still  holds,  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  strictest  traditionalists,  Abraham 
Heschel,  that  "Judaism  is  not  only  a  certain  quality  in  the  souls  of 
the  individuals,  but  primarily  the  existence  of  the  community  of 
Israel.  .  .  .  Our  share  in  holiness  we  acquire  by  living  in  the  Jewish 
community.  What  we  do  as  individuals  is  a  trivial  episode,  what  we 
attain  as  Israel  causes  us  to  grow  into  the  infinite.*® 

The  difference  between  the  various  denominations  on  the  issue  of 
individualism  versus  communalism  is  not  fortuitous.  As  many  have 
noted,  the  three  denominations  of  American  Judaism  roughly  divide 
according  to  the  socioeconomic  status  of  their  congregants.  In  spite 
of  the  din  being  made  about  the  middle-class  status  of  the  Jewish 
people  at  this  time,  there  still  exists,  and  the  denominations  still 
largely  correspond  to,  higher,  lower  and  middle  stratifications  within 
the,  to  be  sure,  over-all  middle  position  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Ameri- 
can society.  Recognition  of  this  fact  is  important  because  at  present 
as  in  the  past  individualism  is  essentially  an  upper-class  value-orienta- 


*  The  contradiction  of  Kaplan's  advocacy  of  both  Jewish  communal  existence 
and  the  centrahty  of  religion  within  it  has  been  noted  by  Harold  M.  Schulweis. 
"The  Temper  of  Reconstructionism,"  Judaism,  III,  No.  4  (Fall,  1954),  pp.  3-36. 
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tion  generated  by  the  need  to  justify  and  advertise  socioeconomic 
superiority.  To  some  extent,  therefore,  movements  and  organiza- 
tions of  the  lower  classes  (orthodox,  fraternal,  cultural  and  Zionist) 
and,  to  a  larger  extent,  movements  and  organizations  which  cut  across 
all  class  hues  (like  federations,  community  centers  and  "defense" 
organizations)  can  provide  a  basis  for  fostering  the  democratic  com- 
munal values  of  the  Jewish  people  to  which  individualism  in  all  its 
guises  and  disguises  is  opposed.  (Of  course,  this  will  be  possible  for 
certain  of  these  organizations  only  if  they  control  their  own  intense 
individualism  and  do  not  continue  to  fight  one  another  for  priority  in 
prestige,  funds  and  memberships.)  With  the  continuing  contraction 
of  the  orthodox  community  and  the  natural  diminution  of  the  largely 
immigrant-generation  fraternal,  cultural  and  Zionist  organizations, 
increasing  importance  in  propagating  democratic  values  will  devolve  on 
federations,  community  centers,  "defense"  organizations  and,  hope- 
fully, communal  Jewish  schools.**  In  spite  of  well-intentioned  attempts 
to  rationalize  it  away  as  a  manifestation  of  healthy  "cultural  pluralism" 
within  the  Jewish  community,  the  clash  of  ideologies  vdth  their 
opposing  value-orientations  is  already  taking  place  and  is  bound  to 
grow  sharper.  However  obscured  the  field  of  battle,  the  partisans 
of  a  democratic  Jewish  community — ^which  is  the  only  kind  that  can 
survive — must  perceive  the  nature  of  the  struggle  and  plan  their 
strategy  accordingly. 


Chapter  v 
JEWISH  APPROACHES  TO  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Traditional  Jewish  Charity.  Certain  of  the  ways  in  which  basic 
Jewish  values  are  expressed  in  practice  have  aheady  been  dealt  with, 
for  any  discussion  of  norms  beyond  broad  generahzation  must  deal 
with  their  actual  manifestations.  However,  a  more  extensive  examina- 
tion of  how  they  are  expressed  is  required  to  prepare  them  for  fruitful 
comparison  with  the  values  of  social  work.  The  areas  of  social  welfare 
and  social  change  have  been  selected  for  such  examination  not  only 
because  of  their  congruity  with  areas  of  social  work  but  also  because 
those  values  being  studied  are  here  most  directly  involved. 

Bisno  sees  the  prevention  of  human  suffering  as  the  social  work  tenet 
most  directly  derived  from  the  worth  of  the  individual.  It  has  also 
been  held  to  be  immediately  derived  from  fundamental  Jewish  values. 
In  the  most  extensive  modem  study  of  Jewish  charity,  Ephraim  Frisch 
finds  that  one  of  its  two  basic  principles  is,  "Righteousness  finds  its 
most  practical  expression  in  the  doing  of  charity,  or,  conversely,  char- 
ity is  the  best  medium  of  the  righteous  life."^  And,  indeed,  the  prin- 
ciple of  pekiach  nefesh  is  only  a  safety  device  on  the  extensive  machin- 
ery constructed  by  the  Jewish  people  to  provide  for  disadvantaged 
members  of  the  community.  Baron  teUs  us  that  by  Talmudic  times, 
the  Jews  had  an  "efficient  system  of  meeting  general  and  individual 
emergencies  through  charitable  institutions,  which  were  under  rigid 
communal  supervision,  even  when  they  were  in  part  privately  main- 
tained"— and,  what  is  of  greatest  importance — "the  poor  claimed  sup- 
port as  a  right."  This  is  generalized  by  Frisch  as  the  first  principle  of 
Jewish  charity;  that  it  is  a  right  of  the  recipient  and  duty  of  the  donor.^ 
While  much  nonsense  has  been  and  is  being  written  "proving"  that 
Jewish  charity  is  superior  to  non-Jewish  charity  because  in  Hebrew 
both  "charity"  and  "justice"  are  designated  by  the  single  word  tzeda- 
kah,  there  is  little  doubt  that  about  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Judea  the  centuries  of  fruitless  appeals  of  the  prophets  and  other 
Jewish  leaders  for  adequate  and  humane  charity  were  finally  being 
heeded. 

To  say  that  because  the  Hebrew  word  tzedakah  means  both  "char- 
ity" and  "social  justice"  (and,  has  also  been  translated  as  "judgment," 
"righteousness"  and  even  'Tdndness"),  that  Jewish  charity  is  superior 
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to  non-Jewish  charity,  is  as  vahd  as  saying  that  because  the  Russian 
word  meer  means  both  "peace"  and  "world,"  the  Russian  concept  of 
peace  is  superior  to  that  of  other  nations.  The  fact  that  the  Franco- 
Latin  derived  "charity"  (caritas) —  Hke  its  Greek  translation  "philan- 
thropy"— means  both  charity  in  the  usual  sense  and  "love  of  one's  fel- 
lowman"  is  conveniently  forgotten.  The  semantic  argument  for  the 
superiority  of  Jewish  over  non-Jewish  charity  is  usually  supported  by 
the  only  slightly  less  primitive  and  just  as  fallacious  compilation  of 
biblical,  talmudic  and  rabbinical  citations  showing  Jewish  charity  in 
its  best  hght.  However,  the  content  of  most  of  these  citations  placed 
in  their  context  are  criticisms  of  the  charity  of  their  time.  Reaction 
to  the  malpractice  of  charity  is  directly  reflected  in  the  folklore  as 
well  as  the  hagiography  of  the  Jewish  people.  A  sample  is  the  follow- 
ing Talmudic  passage  often  quoted  to  demonstrate  the  supposedly  posi- 
tive Jewish  approach  to  labor:  "Strip  a  carcass  of  its  hide,  even  in  the 
market  place,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  beg  .  .  .  Degrading  as  [this] 
may  appear,  it  is  still  more  so  to  hold  out  your  hand  for  charity."  In 
spite  of  the  existence  of  this  anti-democratic  tradition,  it  seems  accurate 
to  say  that,  from  Talmudic  until  modem  times,  the  practice  of  Jewish 
charity  was  in  certain  important  ways  objectively  superior  to  that 
among  non-Jews.* 

The  Talmud  states  that  "no  city  is  worth  living  in  that  has  no  charity 
chest  [organization]";  Maimonides,  a  thousand  years  later,  wrote  that 
he  knew  of  no  Jewish  community  in  which  one  did  not  exist,  a  state- 
ment just  as  true  of  any  sizeable  Jewish  community  today.  Not  be- 
cause of  any  innate  or  cultural  superiority  of  the  Jews  but  due  to 
their  particularly  hazardous  experience,  an  extensive,  considerably 
specialized  social  service  organization  was  developed  by  them  at  an 
early  period.  Naturally,  a  Jewish  philosophy  of  charity  was  elab- 
orated at  the  same  time.  It  has  been  this  philosophy  which  has  led 
many  to  assume  the  similarity  of  Jewish  and  social  work  values. 

It  appears  to  be  a  logical  assumption,  for  the  Talmud  advocates 
such  principles  as  assistance  as  a  right  of  the  individual  and  an  obli- 


*  Christian  charity  by  about  tlie  third  centiiry  had  lost  its  original,  substan- 
tially Jewish,  communal  character  and  became  primarily  a  means  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  donor.  Stephen  Chastel,  The  Charity  of  the  Primitive  Churches,  Trans. 
G.  A.  Motile  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company,  1857),  pp.  168-9  et 
passim.  Gerhard  Uhlhorn,  Christian  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Church  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1883),  pp.  279-280  et.  passim.  The  latter  quotes  Ar- 
sacius,  one  of  the  early  bishops:  "For  it  is  disgraceful,  when  tliere  is  not  a  beggar 
found  among  the  Jews,  and  when  the  godless  Galileans  support  otu-  poor  as  well 
as  their  own,  that  our  people  should  be  without  our  help,"  op.cit.,  p.  826. 
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gation  of  the  community,  universal  eligibility,  adequacy  of  assistance, 
confidentiality,  self-help  and  even  standardized  benefit  schedules." 
However,  the  Talmud  also  advocates  the  conflicting  principles  of  per- 
sonal charity  as  a  method  of  attaining  grace  for  the  donor  and  the 
acceptabiHty  of  giving  on  any  level  below  the  preferred  standard. 

The  donor-centered  and  unstandardized  nature  of  much  traditional 
(Talmudic-medieval)  Jewish  charity  is  reflected  in  Maimonides'  fam- 
ous "Eight  Degrees  of  Charity." 

"There  are  eight  degrees  in  the  giving  of  charity,  one  higher  than 
the  other: 

He  who  gives  grudgingly,  reluctantly,  or  with  regret. 

He  who  gives  less  than  he  should,  but  gives  graciously. 

He  who  gives  what  he  should,  but  only  after  he  is  asked. 

He  who  gives  before  he  is  asked. 

He  who  gives  without  knowing  to  whom  he  gives,  although  the 
recipient  knows  the  identity  of  the  donor. 

He  who  gives  without  making  his  identity  known. 

He  who  gives  without  knowing  to  whom  he  gives,  neither  does  the 
recipient  know  from  whom  he  receives. 

He  who  helps  a  fellowman  to  support  himself  by  a  gift,  or  by 
finding  employment  for  him,  thus  helping  him  to  become  self- 
supporting." — (Maimonides,  Yad  Hahazakah,  ca.  1200  A.D.) 

This  summary  of  Maimonides'  influential  crystallization  of  the  tal- 
mudic  approach  to  charity  appears  in  the  standard  prayerbook  of  the 
Conservative  Movement.*  There  is  a  more  ample  treatment  in  a 
widely-read  Reform  work^  and  the  original  is  part  of  the  authoritative 
corpus  of  orthodoxy.*  It  appears  in  all  three  major  social  work  efforts 
dealing  with  Jewish  charity^  In  none  of  these  works  is  there  any  criti- 
cism of  the  alms-giving  approach  which  Maimonides  was  critical  of 
but  still  held  to  be  acceptable.  A  recent  social  work  article  follows  this 
pattern  of  treating  Maimonides'  "rules"  as  a  paragon  of  charity  prin- 
ciples, incidentally  misreading  Zborowski  and  Herzog  so  as  to  depict 
East  European  Jewish  charity  in  a  conveniently  favorable  Hght.* 

Primary  concern  for  the  celestial  worth  (and  terrestrial  status)  of 
the  donor,  and  disregard  (and  disesteem)  for  the  recipient  is  also 
evident  in  many  of  the  Talmudic  quotations  frequently  cited  to  demon- 
strate the  high  quahty  of  traditional  Jewish  philanthropy  such  as: 
"Giving  is  not  the  essential  thing,  but  to  give  with  delicacy  of  feeling. 
Scripture  does  not  say,  'Happy  is  he  who  giveth  to  the  poor,'  but  'Hap- 
py is  he  who  wisely  considereth  the  poor.'  He  who  makes  the  sor- 
rowful rejoice  will  partake  of  life  everlasting;"  "He  who  gives  a  thou- 
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sand  shekels  to  a  thousand  recipients  has  fulfilled  the  commandment 
of  charity  in  a  higher  degree  than  one  who  gives  the  same  amount  at 
one  time." 

While  this  antidemocratic  approach  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  mod- 
em Europe  where  the  donor  "earned"  religious  income  and  social 
status  (mitzvoth  and  yikhus),  it  was  not  the  dominant  approach  of 
earHer  times.  The  democratic  goal  of  preserving  the  group  and  its 
individual  members  is  evident  in  the  oft-repeated  Talmudic  opinion 
that  charity  is  "higher  than  any  other  positive  commandment"  and  the 
medieval  rabbinical  opinions  that  charity  should  take  precedence  over 
donations  to  synagogues.  The  conflict  of  these  two  approaches  appears 
to  be  reflected  in  the  increasingly  active  role  of  the  community  in  the 
direction  of  charity.  At  first  the  community  only  supervised  the  bas- 
ically individual  charity-giving  system  but  gradually  assumed  its  ad- 
ministration until  it  completely  controUed  it  in  the  Middle  Ages  when 
a  special  tax  was  instituted  for  raising  pubhc  charity  funds. 

Baron  may  well  be  the  only  one  who  has  noted  that  a  form  of  "the 
modern  conflict  between  charity  and  state  social  insurance"  existed  in 
early  Jewish  history.  Individual  (personal)  charity  has,  in  fact,  always 
existed  alongside — and  undermined  the  positive  effects — of  communal 
(pubhc)  charity.  Consequently,  what  always  has  been  an  under- 
current of  Jewish  thought  has  become  a  main  current  of  modem  times: 
that  giving  charity  is  as  much  an  honor  as  receiving  charity  is  a  dis- 
grace. As  the  Talmudic  authority  Solomon  Schechter  once  pointed 
out,  "They  [the  Talmudic  rabbis]  say,  'Try  to  prevent  poverty  by  teach- 
ing him  a  trade.  Try  all  methods  before  you  permit  him  to  become  an 
object  of  charity,  which  must  degrade  him,  tender  as  your  deahngs 
with  him  may  be'."'  This  view  is  reflected  in  the  recurrent  folklore 
motif  of  the  miracle  which  helps  the  hero  avoid  accepting  charity.^" 
Unhappily,  the  essentially  antidemocratic  tradition  of  personal  charity 
is  extolled  and  favorably  contrasted  with  the  democratic  tradition  of 
public  charity  by  the  modern  authorities  on  the  subject."^  They  em- 
phasize the  distinction  in  traditional  hterature  between  gemilut  chas- 
sadim,  usually  translated  as  "deeds  of  loving  kindness"  and  tzedakah, 
though  the  terms  are  often  used  interchangeably. 

The  concept  of  gemilut  chassadim  (personal  charity)  seems  to  have 
developed  in  the  centuries  of  unprecedented  distress  during  the  Roman 
control  of  Judea  when  tzedakah  (public  charity)  neither  sufficed  to 
meet  the  demand  for  rehef  nor  the  new  mass  problems  of  broken  fam- 
ilies and  even  broken  communities  (caring  for  orphans,  "strangers," 
etc. ) .    For  a  period  personal  charity  must  have  merited  the  favorable 
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comparisons  with  public  charity  that  the  Talmud  sometimes  records," 
but  as  communal  life  was  again  stabilized,  first  private  associations 
and  then  public  charity  gradually  assumed  its  functions.  While  the 
historical  position  on  gemilut  chassadim  is  understandable,  the  mod- 
em assumption  of  the  superiority  of  personal  ( individual )  over  public 
(communal)  charity  which  utihzes  this  archaic  distinction  appears  to 
be  based  on  a  combination  of  self-serving  upper-class  and  religio- 
ethical  rationalization. 

Again  we  see  that  there  are,  as  in  all  other  aspects  of  Jewish  life, 
two  traditional  approaches  to  charity.  And  again,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  democratic  one  has  been  dominant  for  the  past  two 
millenia.  Its  most  positive  feature  appears  to  be  not  the  widely-vary- 
ing quality  but  the  imvarying  optimal  quantity  (extent)  of  service. 
The  principle  of  universality  of  both  service  and  support,  with  all 
members  of  the  community  elegible  for  benefits  and  responsible  for 
benefaction,  was  accepted  by  most  Jews  earher  and  by  all  Jews  dur- 
ing the  late  middle  ages  when  charity,  which  for  fifteen  hundred  years 
had  been  considered  one  of  the  three  equally  important  bases  of  Jew- 
ish liFe,  was  raised  to  position  of  first  and  foremost.  ( See  Appendix  III ) . 

The  next  most  positive  feature  of  Jewish  charity  is  its  conception 
of  adequacy  of  rehef.  (This  is  here  considered  a  "conception"  rather 
than  a  "principle"  since,  unlike  the  principle  of  universality,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  full-blown  theorization  on  adequacy  was  rarely  if  ever 
put  into  practice. ) 

The  sole  biblical  reference  to  this  subject  commands  that  each  re- 
cipient be  given  "the  measure  of  his  need"  (Deut.  15:8).  Asherides, 
basing  himself  on  the  interpretations  of  this  injunction  by  Talmudic 
and  later  rabbinical  sources,  states:  "If  he  is  hungry  and  needs  food, 
he  must  be  fed;  if  naked  and  in  need  of  apparel,  he  must  be  clothed; 
if  he  lacks  household  utensils,  these  must  be  secured  for  him;  and  even 
if  he  has  been  used  to  ride  a  horse  and  to  have  a  servant  wait  upon 
him  when  he  was  well-to-do,  a  horse  and  servant  must  be  provided 
for  him;  and  so  on  with  every  one,  according  to  his  needs."^*  Differ- 
ential treatment  of  the  impoverished  rich  and  the  chronic  poor  might, 
with  some  justice,  be  read  into  this;^*  but  household  utensils  are  for  the 
poor,  like  horse  and  servant  are  for  the  rich,  an  enhancement  of  life 
above  the  food  and  clothes  required  for  bare  physical  survival.  Ash- 
erides and  Joseph  Caro  developed  these  biblical-talmudic  approaches 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  times.  In  their  authoritative  codes,  which 
together  guided  Jewish  life  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, they  hold  that  "a  man  may  take  charity  until  he  has  enough  cap- 
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ital  to  support  himself  and  his  household  from  the  profit."^^  Allowing 
for  the  commercial  context  in  which  most  Jews  of  necessity  were  then 
placed,  Jewish  charity  is  here  shown  to  be  not  only  life-conserving 
but  life-enhancing.  Its  communal  nature  is  also  re-emphasized  in  that 
the  family  rather  than  the  individual  is  the  unit  being  assisted. 

The  roots  of  the  dominant  tradition  of  Jewish  charity  are  sunk  deep 
in  the  fundamental  democratic  value  of  the  preservation  of  the  Jev^h 
community.  This  is  so  true  that  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  has  not 
been  a  Jewish  question  for  two  thousand  years.  The  answer  to  this 
question  has,  on  the  other  hand,  become  proverbial  and  is  invariably 
invoked  when  social  welfare  services  are  rendered  or  supported:  "Jews 
are  responsible  for  one  another."  While  the  value  of  the  worth  of  the 
community  has  given  sanction  and  direction  to  Jewish  charity,  the 
value  itself  has  been  strengthened — ^in  large  measure,  created — by 
the  charity  and  other  forms  of  asistance  which  have  been  a  major 
function  of  the  Jewish  community  during  the  many  centuries  of  the 
diaspora.  For  the  community  was  constantly  called  on  to  preserve 
its  members  whenever  large  numbers  were  in  economic  need  (often 
as  a  result  of  exile  or  punitive  taxation)  or  even  small  numbers  or 
single  individuals  were  in  physical  distress  (having  been  enslaved  or 
imprisoned).  In  such  cases,  nothing  less  than  a  community  or  even 
a  group  of  communities — sometimes  in  difiFerent  countries — sufficed  to 
carry  out  the  required  service.  Those  who  received  service  did  so 
not  as  individuals,  but  as  Jews,  as  members  of  the  Jewish  community.* 
In  Baron's  words:  "The  need  for  sohdarity,  inherent  in  the  life  of  a 
struggling  minority,  combined  with  the  all  pervading  theory  of  the 
equality  of  all  Jews,  tended  to  sharpen  the  sense  of  social  responsibil- 
ity. In  theory  and  practice,  the  Jewish  group  recognized  the  superi- 
ority of  communal  over  individual  rights,  to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  did  medieval  Christianity." 

The  seeming  negation  of  "the  worth  of  the  individual"  has  been  the 
main  source  of  strength  of  Jewish  charity;  paradoxically,  its  weak- 
nesses manifested  themselves  when  individuals  were  helped  as  indi- 
viduals ("worthy,"  "loyal,"  etc.)  or  as  members  of  individual  sub- 
groups of  the  community  ("the  poor,"  "the  widowed,"  etc.). 

Although  at  most  times  social  services   to  tlie  disadvantaged  re- 


*  Jewish  charity  did  not  stop  at  the  ethnic  limit  wliich  seems  to  be  implied. 
The  bibhcal  injmiction  to  care  for  the  "stranger"  and  "the  sojourner  within  tlie 
gates"  is  well-known.  For  the  Talmudic-medieval  extension  of  charity  to  non-Jews, 
see  Cecil  Roth,  The  Jewish  Contribution  to  Civilization  (New  York  &  London: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1940),  p.  332. 
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quired  more  attention  than  in  non-Jewish  societies,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  they  rarely  required  the  major  attention  and  resources  of 
the  Jewish  community.  Baron,  like  Dubnow  before  him,  caustically 
criticizes  the  "lachrymose"  view  of  Jewish  history  which  sees  it  solely 
in  terms  of  its  critical  periods  of  distress.  Through  most  of  its  history 
the  major  function  of  the  Jewish  community  was  to  serve  the  welfare 
needs  of  the  entire  population,  promoting  their  physical  and  mental 
well-being  in  the  fullest  sense.  This  ranged  from  paying  blackmail 
for  protection  in  the  form  of  taxes  or  fines  to  providing  for  educational 
and  religious  needs.  Politically  powerless  and  economically  depen- 
dent, Jewish  communities  during  the  past  two  thousand  years — exclu- 
sive of  ninth-century  Khazaria  and  modern  Israel — ^have  primarily  had 
not  political-economic  but  social  welfare  goals  and  functions,  have 
primarily  been  not  class  but  national  in  structure  and  character:  essen- 
tially, they  have  been  not  antidemocratic  warfare  but  democratic 
welfare  states." 

American  Jewish  Chanty.  The  first  extant  documents  show  that 
early  Jewish  charity  in  the  United  States  was  characterized  by  both 
democratic  and  antidemocratic  ideas  and  practices,  with  the  latter 
prevailing. 

In  1843  a  group  of  wealthy  synagogue  board-members  organized 
the  "Society  for  the  Education  of  Poor  Children  and  Relief  of  Indigent 
Persons  of  Jewish  Persuasion,"  declaring  their  goals  to  be:  "relief  of 
orphans  and  widows  of  deceased  members,  elementary  and  religious 
education,  instruction  in  trades  to  such  orphans  and  the  children  of 
indigent  Jews,  aid  to  all  Jews  in  distress.""  Later  "all  Jews"  were 
described  as  "poor  but  worthy  Israehtes  in  distress"  and  a  poor-house 
was  argued  for,  in  part,  on  the  grounds  that  "many  of  our  charitable 
females  .  .  .  would  have  opportunities  of  visiting  and  ministering  to 
their  [the  poor]  health  and  wants.  At  present  they  are  restrained  from 
visiting  the  poor  by  the  objectionable  locations  of  their  dwelHng."^® 

That  same  year  the  B'nai  B'rith  was  formed  by  a  group  of  lower- 
class  Jews  for  the  purpose  of  "uniting  Israehtes  in  the  work  of  promot- 
ing their  highest  interests  and  those  of  humanity;  of  developing  and 
elevating  the  mental  and  moral  character  of  the  people  of  our  faith; 
of  inculcating  the  purest  principles  of  philanthropy,  honor  and  patri- 
otism; of  supporting  science  and  art;  alleviating  the  wants  of  the 
poor  and  needy;  visiting  and  attending  the  sick;  coming  to  the  rescue 
of  victims  of  persecution;  providing  for,  protecting  and  assisting  the 
widow  and  orphan  on  the  broadest  principles  of  humanity."^*     This 
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organization,  significantly,  was  repeatedly  attacked  for  attempting 
to  secularize  the  social  service  functions  of  the  synagogue. 

It  seems  warranted  to  conclude  that  the  largely  individual  and 
upper-class  organizational  charity  dominated  by  the  "deserving  poor" 
approach  (then  characteristic  of  American  philanthropy)  prevailed 
until  the  1880's  when  the  first  wave  of  East  European  immigrants  swept 
in.  The  mass  nature  of  the  problem  transformed  the  situation.  "With- 
in the  past  twenty-five  years,"  wrote  Lee  Frankel,  a  leading  Jewish 
social  worker,  in  1902,  "the  charitable  organizations  originally  formed 
to  meet  an  imminent  need,  have  developed  into  compact  systematic 
bodies  .  .  .  The  charity  given  indiscriminately  by  the  individual  grad- 
ually gave  way  to  charity  given  by  the  organization  .  .  ."^  The  neces- 
sity for  systematic  service  to  cope  wdth  the  enormous  needs  confront- 
ing it  seems  to  have  forced  the  Jewish  charity  movement  into  a  pioneer- 
ing role.  For  along  with  the  "innovation"  of  "careful  investigation," 
we  are  told,  "came  the  introduction  of  the  paid  agent  instead  of  the 
volunteer"  which  laid  the  basis  for  the  early  acceptance  of  social  work 
by  Jewish  social  service:  "The  modem  Jewish  agency  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  administration  of  charity  is  a  task  for  the  sociolo- 
gist who  has  studied  the  causes  subjective  and  objective  that  produce 
poverty,  and  for  the  trained  expert  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticular agency  that  might  be  required  to  alleviate  any  form  of  dis- 
tress."^ 

In  spite  of  the  unwarranted  assumption  of  the  supposedly  inherent 
"subjective"  causes  of  poverty,  the  recognition  that  there  were  objec- 
tive factors — ^which  every  Jew  in  America  could  not  fail  to  see  by  1882 
— was  in  advance  of  the  general  charity  movement  which,  as  noted 
above,  accepted  this  approach  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  The  van- 
guard role  of  Jewish  social  service  was  ofiBcially  recognized  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  as  early  as  1883  when 
a  prominent  rabbi  was  invited  to  address  the  members  on  the  history 
of  Jewish  charity.^ 

Again,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Frankel  advocates  relief  in  kind  for 
the  "deserving  poor"  and  emphasizes  investigation,  the  single  agency 
and  all  the  other  stock-in-trade  of  the  Charity  Organization  movement 
of  his  time,  this  objective,  social-causational  approach  to  poverty  of 
American  Jewish  charity  of  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  a  form  of  the  ti'aditional  democratic  Jewish  approach.  As  in  ear- 
lier times,  catastrophe  had  recast  the  Jewish  charity  movement  in  a 
democratic  mold,  based  not  on  the  value  of  the  individual  but  of  the 
community,  with  the  goal  not  the  enhancement  of  the  donor's  repu- 
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tation,  but  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  people.  And,  as  in  the  past, 
the  individuals  served  fared  no  worse  and  possibly  better  than  their 
needy  fellow-countrymen.^ 

The  present  structure  of  American  Jewish  life,  which  dates  from  this 
period,  is  essentially  that  of  a  social  welfare  community.  "Factually 
speaking,"  Samuel  A.  Goldsmith  points  out,  "the  only  way  the  local 
communities  have  organized  themselves  as  total  communities  with 
minor  exceptions  .  .  .  has  been  on  a  philanthropic  basis;  that  is,  for  the 
purposes  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the  general 
areas  of  social  welfare,  medical  service,  overseas  rehef  and  rehabil- 
itation, community  relations,  Jewish  education."^ 

Though  it  is  lamented  by  most  Zionists  and  many  rehgionists,  social 
welfare  not  only  has  formed  but,  in  all  probabiUty,  will  remain  the 
structure  of  the  American  Jewish  community.  In  Baron's  view 
"Charity  and  social  work  .  .  .  especially  in  America  .  .  .  have  long 
focalized  most  of  the  communal  endeavor  .  .  .  Charity  and  social  work 
will  also  in  the  future  remain  .  .  .  one  of  the  three  pillars  upon  which 
the  Jewish  world  is  built."  The  other  two  pillars — learning  and  re- 
ligion— have  not  been  of  equal  size  and  strength  in  the  American 
Jewish  community  and  it  seems  unhkely  that  they  ever  will  be.  There 
is,  however,  a  concerted  attempt  being  made  in  recent  years  to  make 
reHgion  the  main  pillar  of  communal  life.  While  the  Reform  and 
Conservative  rabbinate  have  the  perfect  right  to  attempt  this,  a  serious 
objection  can  be  raised  to  their  method  of  doing  so.  For  in  authentic — 
but  hardly  democratic — biblical  style,  they  propose  to  make  their  pil- 
lar supreme  by  swallowing  the  other  two.  A  leading  Reform  rabbi 
has  explicitly  stated:  "At  one  time  the  synagogue  was  the  center  of 
Jewish  community  life.  ...  If  it  is  to  retrieve  its  leadership  in  the 
social  field,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  synagogues  to  recapture  the 
original  concept  of  an  institution  with  a  three-fold  purpose,  that  is, 
worship,  education  and  social  service."^^ 

Although  it  has  considerable  relevance,  this  is  not  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  preemption  of  all  Jewish  education,  rehgious 
and  secular,  by  the  synagogue.  However,  the  question  of  its  attempt 
similarly  to  control  Jewish  social  service  demands  confrontation.  For, 
while  we  have  found  that  prevailing  American  Jewish  values  are  in 
large  measure  consonant  with  those  of  social  work  since  they  are 
particularly  democratic  forms  of  traditional  Jewish  democratic  values, 
their  dominance  does  not  mean  that  antidemocratic  norms  do  not 
exist,  nor,  just  as  important,  that  the  prevailing  democratic  ideology 
does  not  include  certain  less  democratic  components.    The  greater  con- 
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sonance  with  social  work  of  secular-scientific  as  compared  with  relig- 
ious democratic  ideology  can  not  be  glossed  over.  AppHed  to  prac- 
tice, the  similarities  of  the  synagogue  and  Jewish  social  agencies — 
which  share  the  fundamental  democratic  goal  of  preserving  the  Jewish 
people — ^must  be  seen  along  with  their  differences  in  philosophy  and 
practice. 

The  Synagogue  and  Jewish  Social  Service.  In  one  of  the  rare  com- 
ments on  these  differences,  B.  H.  Chetkow  recognizes  that  "although 
the  rabbinate  has  much  in  common  v^dth  social  work,  fundamental 
areas  of  incompatibility  cannot  be  denied.'"*  This  is  most  evident,  he 
suggests  in  those  areas  "which  have  traditionally  been  within  the 
rabbi's  competence  and  jurisdiction"  such  as  "parent-child  difficulties 
or  marital  complications  .  .  .  [particularly]  unmarried  motherhood  and 
divorce."  Chetkow  contends  that  while  this  is  true  of  the  rabbinate  as 
a  whole,  its  large  "European  Orthodox"  section  in  particular  not  only 
is  incapable  of  "accept[ing]  common-law-union  as  anything  but  pros- 
titution" but  is  "convinced  that  it  is  a  sin  for  boys  and  girls  to  dance 
socially,  in  fact,  even  to  hold  hands.""  Further,  he  suggests  that  not 
only  for  the  ultraorthodox  but  for  the  rabbinate  as  a  whole,  "ultimate- 
ly 'sin' "  is  the  element  which  is  at  the  roots  of  the  incompatibihty  he 
discusses. 

Without  doubt,  this  is  a  major  difference  between  the  ideology  of 
the  Jewish  rehgion  and  that  of  Jewish  social  service. 

Approaches  to  Inadequacy.  Although  the  Jewish  concept  of  "sin" 
does  not  have  the  virulence  and  pervasiveness  of  the  Christian  one, 
there  is  such  a  concept  and  it  is  universally  accepted  as  a  basic  com- 
ponent of  the  Jewish  religion.^*  While  for  the  Jewish  religion  "sin" 
is  not  inherited  ("original  sin"),  it  is  considered  to  be  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  man.  The  yetzer  hara,  the  "evil  imagination"  or  "sinful  ten- 
dencies in  man"  ( Hertz )  continuously  struggles  with  the  yetzer  hatov, 
the  good  and  virtuous  within  him.  Again,  while  the  Jewish  religion 
does  not  hold  "sin"  to  be  irremediable,  it  is  considered  inevitable;  it 
can  be  washed  away  by  repentance,  but  man  is  bound  again  and 
again  to  "stumble  and  fall  on  the  pathway  of  Hfe."  It  was  precisely 
because  he  has  constantly  to  choose  between  good  and  evil  that  man 
was  granted  "free  wiU,"  and  precisely  because  he  is  himself  both 
good  and  evil  that  he  must  sometimes  choose  unwisely.  Yet,  through 
repentance,  prayer  and  charity,  "Even  as  the  soul  is  pure  when  enter- 
ing upon  its  earthly  career,  so  can  man  return  it  pure  to  his  Maker."^ 

This  compassionate,  even  noble,  conception  is,  of  course,  scientifi- 
cally untenable.    It  is  a  survival  of  a  primitive  psychology  which  has 
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existed  among  many  peoples  other  than  the  Jews  and  was  possibly- 
borrowed  by  the  latter  from  the  Persians.  While  perhaps  necessary 
as  a  theological  argument  for  the  existence  of  "evil"  in  a  world  ruled 
by  an  omnipotent  beneficent  deity,  the  concept  of  "sin"  in  any  form 
conflicts  with  and  undermines  scientific  effort  at  personal,  group  or 
social  betterment.  For  the  concept  of  "sin"  is  based  on  the  assumption 
of  personal  "sinfulness,"  i.e.,  individual  guilt,  which  cannot  be  re- 
lieved but  only  expiated,  as  opposed  to  the  social  work  concept  of 
need  which  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  social  deprivation  capable 
of  rehef  through  social  assistance.  For  all  its  modulation  in  a  minor 
key,  the  Jewish  religious  concept  of  "sin"  falls  within  the  scope  of 
Hager's  generalization  that  "the  religious  or  supematuralist  view  of 
human  nature  is  inclined  toward  the  adoption  of  moral  absolutes,  in- 
dices of  error  and  waywardness,"  and  that  "accordingly,  the  social  and 
psychological  factors  known  to  contribute  to  deviant  behavior  may  be 
de-emphasized  or  denied  proper  recognition  and  the  determining 
element  in  the  rehabilitation  process  becomes  the  doctrine  of  personal 
culpability  and  moral  deficiency." 

However,  "sin"  in  the  Jewish  religion  has  tended  to  be  de-emphasized 
by  its  communalization.  It  is  not  the  Christian  "I  have  sinned,"  but 
the  Jewish  "We  have  sinned"  that  characterizes  the  Yom  Kippur  ( Day 
of  Atonement )  public  prayer  of  repentance.  It  must  also  be  recognized 
that  except  among  the  ultraorthodox,  the  concept  of  "sin"  is  rarely 
discussed  and  never  sermonized,  although  it  is  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  reflected  in  all  rabbinical  practice.  It  is  only  within  numer- 
icaUy  limited  groupings  of  the  Jewish  people  like  the  contemporary 
Hasidim  that  the  full  impact  of  the  Tahnudic-medieval  equation  of 
"sin"  and  sex  still  exists — although  yetzer  hara  is  used  as  a  homonym 
for  both  these  concepts  in  traditional  literature  and  is  even  stfll  so 
used  by  most  traditionalists  in  non-English-speaking  congregations 
and  yeshivoth.  Happily,  the  vast  majority  of  Jews,  true  to  their  dem- 
ocratic values,  are  in  polar  opposition  to  the  ascetic-antidemocratic 
viewpoint.  This  is  as  true  of  the  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe  as  those  of 
this  country.     Zborowski  and  Herzog  report  of  the  former,  "Sexual 

enjoyment  is  considered  healthy  and  good He  [God]  made 

man  with  sex  organs  and  appetites,  the  exercise  of  them  must  be  good." 
Justine  PoHer  holds  that  in  this  country,  "In  general,  Jews  appear  to 
hold  and  to  teach  their  children  a  more  accepting  attitude  [than  non- 
Jews]  toward  sex  and  also  toward  divorce  where  the  marital  relation- 
ship is  intolerable."^ 

So,  although  the  Jewish  religious  view  of  the  individual's  bodfly  and 
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even  certain  social  needs  is  colored  by  "sin"  and  individual  guilt,  the 
dominant  secular  one — so  predominant  that  it  has  muted  the  rehgious 
one  even  in  the  synagogue — is  that  common  human  needs,  no  less 
than  special  or  emergent  ones,  are  naturally  caused  and  their  fulfill- 
ment is  good.  While  the  taboos  of  the  Jewish  (like  those  of  any 
other)  religion  originally  must  have  been  effective  mechanisms  for 
tribal  and  national  self-preservation,  certain  of  them  have  become 
anachronisms,  in  Sherif's  term,  "survivals."  A  prime  example  is  the 
taboo  on  sexual  relations  within  marriage  when  not  procreative. 

For  a  long  time  in  the  history  of  the  periodically  decimated  Jewish 
people  this  was  socially  valid  if  not  psychophysically  healthy  legisla- 
tion, but  at  least  in  the  United  States  it  has  been  for  some  time  the 
opposite  in  both  respects.  The  taboo  on  the  usually  non-procreative 
sexual  relations  outside  of  marriage  must  have  had  the  same  historical 
justification,  but  even  this  can  not  be  condemned  categorically  as 
an  absolute  ("sin")  by  social  workers  whose  goal  is  to  help  rather 
than  castigate  those  who  in  deviating  from  the  Jewish  norm  have  too 
often  conformed  to  another  social  norm  in  this  regard.  These  and 
other  dogmas  prevent  the  synagogue  from  approaching  the  depriva- 
tion of  certain  physical  and  psychological  needs  with  the  same  object- 
ivity it  is  capable  of  viewing  poverty.^  Jewish  social  service  is  the 
organized  way  in  which  the  Jewish  people  have  met  both  kinds  of 
needs.  Even  in  its  earlier  synagogue  setting,  Jewish  social  service 
appears  to  have  always  been  an  expression  of  the  dominant  Jewish 
naturalistic  approach  to  human  nature.^^ 

Approaches  to  "Self-Determination."  The  second  major  difference 
between  religion  and  social  work  raised  by  Hager  is  that  social  work 
practices  "are  often  met  [by  religionl  with  doubt  that  human  intelli- 
gence can  help  manage  and  resolve  problems  of  human  Iffe  and  ex- 
perience." Here  again,  as  with  the  ascetic,  the  mystical  tradition  which  is 
minor  in  Jewish  ideology  as  a  whole  is  strongest  in  Jewish  religious 
thought.*^  The  relatively  simple  task  of  demonstrating  this  and  the 
synagogue's  consequent  unsuitability  for  being  the  agency  of  scientific 
social  service  will  not  be  undertaken  here.*  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that — as  with  naturalism  versus  asceticism — the  Jewish  people 


*  The  more  difficult  and  important  task  of  outlining  tlie  secular-rationalist  Jew- 
ish tradition  upon  which  scientific  Jewish  social  ser\dce  is  based  is  attempted 
below  in  Appendix  IV,  which  also  presents  data  supporting  most  of  tlie  statements 
in  this  brief  discussion. 

t  The  term  "rationaHsm"  has  certain  negative  connotations.  Its  positive  essence 
has  perhaps  best  been  understood  by  Lewin:  "To  believe  in  reasqn  means  to  be- 
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as  a  whole  generally  have  imposed,  especially  in  times  of  crisis,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  the  rationalism  characteristic  of  all  their  thought 
even  on  Jewish  rehgious  thought.. t  But  the  counter-current  of  mys- 
ticism has  always  existed  within  Jewish  rehgious  thought  and  has 
dominated  it  for  centuries  at  a  time.  An  ominous  new  development 
of  anti-rationalism  in  present  Jewish  religious  thought^  emphasizes 
the  incompatibility  of  the  synagogue  and  social  work,  which  bases 
itself  squarely  on  the  principle  that  human  intelligence  can  manage 
and  better  human  ajffairs.  This  is  expressed  in  its  principle  of  "self- 
determination." 

"Self-determination"  on  a  societal  scale  is  an  important  part  of  both 
social  work  and  Jewish  ideology.  Behef  in  the  feasibility  and  necessity 
of  social  mehorism  is  as  much  a  part  of  traditional  Jewish  thought  as 
is  the  behef  in  the  capability  and  responsibility  of  the  community  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  disadvantaged  individual  or  family. 
Both  beliefs  derive  from  the  value  of  the  worth  of  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  life.  They  are,  in  fact,  two  apphcations  of  the  same 
approach. 

Fuchs  agrees  that  "non-asceticism"  is  the  major  ideological  factor 
responsible  for  Jewish  pohtical  hberalism,  because  "its  emphasis  on 
this-worldliness  and  the  enjoyment  of  life  here  and  now"  makes  Jews 
"more  receptive  to  plans  for  a  better  life,  for  reconstructing  society, 
for  socialism,  for  miUenialism."*^  While  he  alludes  to  the  importance 
of  Jewish  history  in  forming  this  view  and  the  value  it  is  based  on, 
Fuchs  does  not  analyze  this  suflBciently,  but  Baron  has  done  so:  "The 
basic  insecurity  of  Jewish  life  militated  against  a  purely  static  con- 
ception of  life.  No  rabbi  has  ever  gone  to  the  extreme  of  believing 
in  an  unchangeable  society,  a  conception  underlying  all  early  medieval 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  the  Thomistic  social  philosophy.  The 
dissatisfaction  of  medieval  Jewry  with  existing  conditions  naturally 
stimulated  a  desire  for  change.  The  nature  of  the  Jewish  rehgion, 
perhaps  also  a  national  characteristic,  with  its  crucial  messianic  doc- 
trine oriented  forward  rather  than  toward  the  past,  steadily  nourished 
the  hope  for  a  better  future." 

lieve  in  democracy,  because  it  grants  to  the  reasoning  partner  a  status  of  equality." 
(Lewin,  "Experiments  in  Social  Space,"  ibid.,  p.  83).  One  of  the  negative  con- 
notations of  rationaUsm  is  the  supposed  downgrading  of  the  emotions  by  "cold" 
reason  and  the  "haughty"  intellect.  While  historically  rationalism  has  had  such 
manifestations,  Jewish  rationalism  has  always  had  to  co-exist  with  Jewish  natvu-al- 
ism  with  all  that  this  implies  for  the  emotional  and  physical  aspects  of  life.  See 
Silver,  op.  cit..  Chap.  VIII. 
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Baron's  generalization  appears  to  hold  true  for  Jewish  life  before 
the  modem  era.  Why,  it  might  be  asked,  do  American  and  European 
Jews  continue  to  maintain  this  liberal  position  in  spite  of  increasing 
security?  Lewin  has  suggested  that  their  radical  change  in  social 
status  in  modem  times  is  a  new  factor  which  has  encouraged  a  recep- 
tive approach  towards  other  social  change.  He  writes  of  nineteenth 
century  European  Jews  that  "there  was  a  great  deal  of  cultural  devel- 
opment and  as  for  any  emancipated  group,  much  less  conservatism."^ 
In  light  of  its  general  acceptance  and  the  supporting  evidence  of  recent 
studies  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  proof  of  the  dominant  tradition 
of  Jewish  liberalism  and  meliorism,  however  we  must  deal  with  the 
equally  traditional  non-dominant  opposite  approach  which  is  often 
mistaken  for  the  dominant  one  by  the  superficial  or  prejudiced  (usually 
Jewish)  observer. 

The  Jewish  approach  which  accepts  the  status  quo  as  tolerable  and 
immutable  is  mainly  based  on  the  religious  devaluation  of  this-worldly 
hfe  as  expressed  in  the  Talmudic  aphorism,  "This  world  is  like  a  foyer 
leading  into  the  world  to  come."^^  While  not  influential  among  Ameri- 
can Jews,  during  crises  in  Jewish  history  this  view  has  been  widely 
held.  It  seems  to  have  dominated  the  more  depressed  sections  of 
East  European  Jewry  in  modern  times.  However,  Joseph  Klausner's 
massive  study  of  the  Messiah  concept  demonstrates  that  the  Messianic 
era  of  peace  and  plenty  was  originally  anticipated  for  this  world  and 
that  the  concept  of  it  as  an  afterhfe  became  widespread  only  after 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Judea.  From  that  time  on  both  the  this-wordly 
and  other-worldly  concepts,  though  essentially  in  conflict,  have  usually 
been  expressed  by  the  same  phrase,  "the  world  to  come."  Klausner 
finds  that  "in  its  authentic  form"  the  Messianic  era  "was  and  remained 
...  a  kingdom  of  this  world."^  Baron,  writing  before  Klausner's  study 
was  completed,  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Both  Klausner 
and  Baron  attribute  the  origin  of  the  concept  to  Jewish  national  as- 
pirations under  conditions  of  political  impotence.  The  dominant  re- 
ligious approach  stresses  the  mystical  belief  in  the  Messiah,  which  is 
a  religious  tenet  of  orthodox  and  conservative  Jews  as  one  of  Maimon- 
ides'  thirteen  principles  of  faith.  On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
the  Reform  movement  holds  the  non-dominant  "Messianic  era"  ap- 
proach that  "[Jews]  are  the  heirs  of  the  great  Jewish  religious  trad- 
ition which  conceives  of  its  ultimate  goal  as  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  .  .  ."^'  While  the  Conservative  Movement 
retains  the  concept  of  the  Messiah,  it  is  interpreted  as  a  "symbol  .  .  . 
that  the  forces  of  God's  love  and  justice  working  in  and  through  men 
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would  ultimately  triumph  in  the  affairs  of  mankind."*"  A  similar  ra- 
tionalization for  the  Messianic  era  approach  seems  to  be  developing 
within  orthodoxy. 

Whether  interpreted  as  a  religious  tradition  or  a  national-pohtical 
one,  the  concept  of  a  Messianic  era  to  be  established  in  this  world  is 
a  specifically  Jewish  expression  of  the  concept  of  the  possibility,  in- 
deed, the  inevitability,  of  progressive  social  change.  But  patently  in 
the  rehgious  formulation  and  latently  in  the  secular  one  is  the  idea 
that  this  change  will  be  brought  about  in  some  supernatural,  miracu- 
lous way — through  a  divinely  chosen  individual,  or  people,*^  Social 
work,  of  course,  views  social  change  as  a  natural  process  which  can 
be  aided  and  guided  by  scientific  method.  It  might  seem  at  first  blush, 
then,  that  even  the  conception  of  a  Messianic  era  can  not  be  utilized 
by  social  work  in  helping  bring  about  social  change  in  the  Jewish 
community.  But  it  is  entirely  possible  to  do  so  if  the  Messianic  era 
concept  is  placed  within  the  dominant  anti-ascetic,  anti-mystical  tradi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people.  This  rationalistic-naturalistic  tradition^  or 
humanism  of  the  Jewish  people  is  the  one  on  which  scientific  Jewish 
social  senaces,  ranging  from  social  casework  to  community  organiza- 
tion, can  be  based. 

Despite  fundamental  differences  between  the  Jewish  religion  and 
social  work,  the  position  that  the  synagogue  should  be  an  agency,  if 
not  the  major  agency,  of  Jewish  social  service  is  currently  being 
pressed  by  influential  sections  of  the  rabbinate*  and  accepted  by  more 
and  more  social  workers,  particularly  in  the  Jewish  Center  field. 
While  these  rabbis  flatly  advocate  not  only  an  equal  but  a  prior  claim 
to  direction  of  social  service  (in  the  name  of  "centrality  of  the 
synagogue"  and  "Judaism  as  a  rehgious  civihzation,")*^  many  Jewish 
Center  workers  have  accepted  as  valid  the  synagogue's  equal  claim 
in  this  area  ("partners  in  community  service").** 

This  is  based  on  the  two-fold  argument  that  charity  must  have 
religious  sanction  and  that  synagogues  should  be  social  service  agencies 
because  for  an  extensive  historical  period  they  administered  social 
services.  (This  is  primarily  the  argument  of  the  rabbis;  social  workers 
tend  to  accept  the  synagogue  uncritically  as  an  institution  with  the 
same  goals  as  social  agencies  and  only  different  but  in  no  way  incom- 
patible methods.)     The  historical  argument  has  been  subjected  to  an 


*  The  Orthodox  rabbinate  does  not  subscribe  to  this  viewpoint.  "American 
Orthodox"  synagogues  are  often  pressed  by  their  boards  into  providing  social 
and  recreational  services  so  as  to  compete  with  the  other  denominations. 
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informal,  brief  but  telling  critique  by  Harry  Lebau:  "In  general,  we 
are  being  asked  to  turn  the  clock  backward  on  the  whole  trend  in 
the  past  several  generations.  Sure,  everything  once  stemmed  from  the 
synagogue  and  church.  But,  just  as  medicine  and  hospitals,  just 
as  the  management  of  universities  and  schools,  just  as  the  dispensing 
of  'charity'  etc.  was  gradually  secularized  and  divorced  from  the 
church  and  synagogue,  so  was  the  whole  field  of  leisure-time  services 
on  a  secular  level  separated,"*^ 

That  Lebau's  position  is  weU-founded  is  borne  out  by  Baron,  who 
makes  the  crucial — and  crushing — ^point  that  the  synagogue  building 
was  historically  used  for  charitable  purposes  not  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  synagogue  but  precisely  because  of  the  unimportance 
of  the  building  from  the  religious  viewpoint!  It  was  for  this  reason, 
he  writes,  that  "the  synagogue  building  was  used  for  all  imaginable 
communal  purposes,"  including  the  major  educational  and  charitable 
ones.  And  even  when  it  was  dispensed  within  this  communal  head- 
quarters, Frisch  specifies  that  the  early  synagogue  "administrators 
of  charity  .  .  .  had  no  connection  with  worship."*'  The  historical 
argument  for  religious  administration  of  social  services  is  self-de- 
feating or,  at  best,  by  reduction  to  absurdity,  could  be  invoked  as 
well  to  justify  religious  administration  of  hotels,  since  synagogue 
buildings  served  for  centuries  as  lodging  houses  for  travelers.*' 

The  "ultimate  sanction  of  Jewish  philanthropy"  is  held  by  reli- 
gionists to  be  "obedience  to  the  will  of  God."^  This  is  considered 
by  them  to  be  superior  to  the  sanction  derived  from  the  value  of 
preservation  of  the  community  and,  thereby,  self-preservation.  If 
present-day  synagogue-centered  social  services  are  shown  by  the 
findings  of  history  to  be  a  regression,  not  just  of  generations  but  of 
centuries,  religious  sanction  of  charity  may  be  interpreted  by  the 
findings  of  anthropology  to  be  a  regression  of  entire  epochs.  "Among 
savage  or  uncultured  people  religious  sanction,"  according  to  A.  H. 
Keane,  "is  in  most  cases  to  be  understood,  even  where  it  is  not  specially 
mentioned  as  a  dominant  motive.  All  such  practices  acquire  by 
heredity  the  force  of  tribal  law,  which  in  the  early  stages  of  society 
always  enjoys  a  kind  of  religious  sanction."*^ 

Moreover,  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  the  religious  sanction  of 
charity  is  of  dubious  validity  in  hght  of  the  discussion  in  tlie  previous 
chapter.  Religious  sanction  does  not  seem  to  have  suflficed  to  motiv- 
ate philanthropy  in  Judea,  but  secular  sanction  has  served  to  undergird 
the  massive  philantliropy  of  the  American  Jews  of  the  past  century. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  sociaUy-sanctioned  value  of 
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human  life  rather  than  either  fear  of  divine  retribution  or  "imitation 
of  God,"  is  the  underlying  motivation  of  Jewish  social  service  today- 
no  less  than  in  Talmudic-medieval  times  when  it  necessarily  operated 
through  the  sole  communal  agency  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  synagogue. 

The  Conflict  of  Secular  and  Religious  Values.  The  essentially  secu- 
lar natm-e  of  Jewish  social  service  and  the  essentially  supernatural 
nature  of  the  Jewish  religion  must  be  recognized  and  reckoned  with. 
While  this  is  complicated  by  the  historical  symbiosis  of  these  two  major 
components  of  Jewish  life,  the  complexity  of  the  problem  does  not 
alter  the  necessity  for  its  solution.  The  (happy)  fact  that  the 
dominant  democratic  values  of  the  Jewish  people  have  expressed 
themselves  in  major  areas  of  their  religion  and  been  infused  in  others 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  democratic  components  dominate  the 
undemocratic  ones  organic  to  the  Jewish  (or  any  other  theistic) 
religion  does  make  the  theoretical  problem  more  difficult,  but  it  also 
makes  its  practical  solution  in  real  life  easier.  Although  Jewish 
theology  and  the  ideology  of  Jewish  social  service  are  in  certain 
ways  fundamentally  opposed,  most  Jewish  religionists,  including 
rabbis,  hold  and  act — however  inconsistently — on  the  basis  of  demo- 
cratic values.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  in  the  Jewish  (as 
in  any  other)  religion  the  valuation  of  divine  guidance  tends  to  bring 
about  the  devaluation  of  human  worthiness:  that  the  valuation  of  the 
supernatural  and  the  divine  both  expresses  and  tends  towards  the 
devaluation  of  the  natural  and  the  human. 

A  classic  example  of  this  is  the  two-thousand-year  rabbinical  dis- 
esteem  of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  because  of  the  human  goals  and 
means  so  apparent  in  this  history  of  national  and  class  struggle.  Only 
when  the  natural  core  was  replaced  by  a  rehgious  stuffing  of  minor 
legend  and  even  more  minor  miracle  was  the  Chanukah  hohday 
observing  this  war  of  national  liberation  countenanced  by  religious 
authorities.  It  would  seem  to  be  no  accident  that  Chanukah  is 
largely  a  children's  holiday  today  and  the  books  of  the  Maccabees 
are  still  classified  as  apocryphal  by  Jewish  (as  well  as  Christian) 
rehgious  authorities.  The  devaluation  of  the  natural  and  human  is 
now  no  less  than  ever  before  a  basic  tendency  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
Even  the  most  liberal  rabbis  hold  that  the  religious  outlook  is  "a  far 
cry  from  a  giddy  view  of  the  universe  in  which  man's  dreams  of 
unmitigated  bliss  are  attainable  through  his  own  ingenuity  and 
adaptabiHty.  Nowhere  does  Judaism  equate  comfort  with  happiness, 
freedom  from  pain  with  spiritual  fulfillment."^ 

The  fact  that  the  dominant  democratic  tenor  of  the  Jewish  rehgion 
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subdues  these  values  and  restricts  these  tendencies,  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  they  exist  and  make  Jewish  religious  ideology  less  democratic 
than  Jewish  non-rehgious  ideology.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  evident 
in  the  application  of  religious  values  to  the  area  of  social  welfare, 
where  the  primary  concern  is  for  the  feelings  and  soul  of  the  donor 
and  primary  emphasis  on  the  duty  of  giving,  rather  than  the  needs 
of  the  recipient  and  the  right  of  assistance.  The  religious  approach 
has  been  authoritatively  summarized  by  Beryl  Cohon:  "True  charity 
must  partake  of  personal  sacrifice.  In  the  vocabulary  of  the  synagogue 
is  a  special  term  for  this  aspect  of  charity — gemilut  hassadim — loving- 
kindness.  It  includes  the  personal  and  sacrificial  elements  in  dis- 
charging one's  obligations."^  Similarly,  in  the  area  of  social  change, 
the  dominant  religious  view  tends  to  deemphasize  social  action  in 
this  world  since  a  miraculous  individual  or  group  is  ordained  to  usher 
in  the  Messianic  era  and  to  be  concerned  with  the  "afterhfe"°°  as 
compared  to  the  self-evident  opposite  secular  goals  of  Jewish  social 
service  and  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole. 

The  necessity  for  recognizing  and  maintaining  the  secular  character 
of  Jewish  social  service  has  been  raised  in  a  recent  discussion  of 
Jewish  Center  workers.*  Although  a  key  task  for  Jewish  social  group 
workers,  where  synagogue  competition  and  "partnership"  is  greatest, 
it  is,  to  some  degree,  a  task  for  all  Jewish  social  workers.  For,  in  spite 
of  the  values  and  goals  they  do  share,  in  light  of  the  conflicting  values, 
attitudes  and  practices  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  Jewish  social  service, 
it  appears  that  any  "partnership"  between  them  is  bound  to  result 
in  the  watering  down  of  the  rigorously  humanistic  philosophy  of  both 
Jewish  social  service  and  the  profession  of  social  work  and  consequent 
impairment  of  service  itself.  In  fact,  Irving  Brodsky  already  proposes 
that  social  group  workers  working  in  "partnership"  with  synagogues 
"will  need  to  respect  and  uphold  Jewish  religious  beHefs  and  prac- 
tices."^ Respect  for  religious  beliefs  and  practices  by  social  workers 
is  part  of  their  professional  orientation.  But  upholding  them  indis- 
criminately is  quite  another  matter.  While  we  have  seen  that  there 
are  religious  beliefs  and  practices  which  are  compatible  with  social 
work,  the  necessity  for  "compromise"  on  incompatible  ones  is  written 
into  the  contract  of  such  "partnership."     Given  the  present  status 


*  Lebau's  well-founded  position  that  community  centers  are  and  should  remain 
secular  is  criticized  by  ratiocination  tantamount  to  ridicule  and  the  charge  that 
to  be  secular  is  to  be  intolerant  to  religionists,  when  in  actuahty  the  opposite 
situation— where  non-religious  Jews  are  excluded  from  areas  of  Jewish  com- 
mimal  life— prevails.    See  Charles  Zibbell's  response  to  Lebau,  op.  git.,  pp.  246-47. 
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of  the  synagogue  and  the  Jewish  community  center  there  can  be  Httle 
question  as  to  which  will  be  the  "junior  partner"  and  have  to  make 
the  greater  "compromises."  That  even  "partnership"  with  community 
centers  and  all  that  it  entails  will  not  satisfy  the  synagogue  in  its 
drive  for  primacy  in  American  Jewish  life  has  been  made  clear  by  no 
less  a  spokesman  than  Max  Arzt,  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  who  holds  that  "the  ultimate  transformation 
of  the  Jewish  Center  into  a  religious  center,  is  the  logical  and  psycho- 
logical fulfillment  needed  by  maturing  American  Jewry."" 

Our  opposition  to  "partnership"  of  social  agencies  and  synagogues 
in  the  administration  of  social  service  should  not  be  taken  to  mean 
opposition  to  their  cooperation  in  this  area.  The  synagogue  is  and 
should  continue  to  be  a  firm  ally  of  Jewish  social  service  in  preserving 
and  enhancing  Jewish  life.^^  The  synagogues  are,  however,  religious 
agencies  of  the  community  and  social  agencies  have  been  organized 
*"o  most  eflFectively  administer  communal  social  services. 


Chapter  vi 
SOCIAL  WORK  AND  JEWISH  VALUES 

Jewish  and  Social  Work  Value  Systems.  The  general  compatibility 
of  the  values  of  modern  social  work  with  Jewish  democratic  values 
is  by  now  as  apparent  as  their  incompatibility  with  antidemocratic 
Jewish  values.  However,  while  the  analogous  sets  of  norms  of  both 
systems  are  similar  they  diflfer  substantially. 

The  Jewish  value  system  is  composed  of  democratic  and  antidemo- 
cratic sets  of  values. 

The  cardinal  democratic  value  is  the  worth  of  human  life.  It  both 
historically  derives  from  and  is  constantly  regenerated  by  the  funda- 
mental value  of  the  worth  of  (the  existence  of)  the  Jewish  people, 
which  itself  derives  from  the  practical  need  of  Jews  for  their  group 
to  fulfill  their  hves.  Other  corollaries  of  these  values  are  the  worth 
of  communities  and  of  the  groups  and  persons  which  constitute  them, 
and  the  worth  of  whatever  preserves  or  enhances  life.  The  basic 
principles  through  which  these  values  manifest  themselves  are  that 
all  communities,  as  well  as  groups  and  persons,  are  of  equal  worth, 
and  that  life  can  be  preserved  and  enhanced  in  this  world  through 
human  effort.  The  major  ways  in  which  these  principles  have  been 
put  into  practice  are  communal  service  (tzedakah)  and  learning 
(torah).  Early  in  Jewish  history  these  principles  were  transformed 
into  values  themselves. 

The  cardinal  antidemocratic  Jewish  value  is  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
a  particular  class,  group  or  person.  It  historically  derives  from  and 
has  been  maintained  by  the  need  to  rationalize  the  privileged  posi- 
tions of  those  at  the  top  of  the  status  hierarchy  within  the  Jewish 
community.  A  corollary  is  the  worth  of  whatever  ensures  or  enhances 
a  particular  class,'  group's  or  person's  superiority.  Principles  through 
which  these  values  manifest  themselves  are  that  one  class,  group  or 
person  is  necessarily  superior  (or  inferior)  to  another,  and  that  a 
particular  class,  group  or  person  has  the  right  to  its  own  fulfillment  at 
the  expense  of  others.  Major  ways  in  which  these  principles  have 
been  put  into  practice  are  almsgiving  (nedavah)  and  erudition  {torah 
Vshma),  antidemocratic  values  in  themselves. 

Not  only  does  the  supposedly  unitary  Jewish  tradition  consist  of 
opposing  democratic  and  antidemocratic  traditions  which  have  given 
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rise  to  these  conflicting  norms,  but  each  of  these  traditions  contains 
others  of  differing  degrees  of  democracy  or  antidemocracy,  consequent- 
ly also  in  conflict  with  one  another. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  the  secular  and  religious  traditions 
within  the  democratic  one,  since  the  former  is  more  consistently 
democratic  and,  therefore,  more  consonant  with  the  ideology  of  social 
work.  However,  within  the  rehgious  democratic  tradition  there  is 
a  dominant  rationalist-naturahst  and  a  minor  mystical-ascetic  tradi- 
tion, and  the  former  is  not  only  in  greater  consonance  with  but  actually 
part  of  the  secular  tradition  on  which  social  work-administered 
Jewish  social  service  must  be  based:  the  non-religious  aspect  of  torah, 
the  communal  aspect  of  tzedakah,  the  this-worldly  aspect  of  Messian- 
ism. 

The  value  system  of  social  work  similarly  consists  of  democratic 
and  antidemocratic  sets  of  norms,  the  former  being  the  dominant  and 
recognized  values  of  the  profession. 

The  profession  holds  that  its  cardinal  value  is  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  and  the  value  most  immediately  derived  from  it  is  the 
worth  of  self-determination  of  the  individual.  The  latter  concept 
is  considered  to  be  applicable  to  groups  and  communities  as  well  as 
persons.  We  have  suggested  that  the  actual  valuations  of  social  work 
may  more  accurately  be  expressed  as  the  worth  of  human  life;  the 
worth  of  individuals,  groups  and  communities;  and  the  worth  of  the 
self-fulfillment  of  individuals,  groups  and  conimunities. 

Far  from  being  based  on  "the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition,"  both 
the  value-concepts  accepted  by  the  profession  and  those  suggested 
here  are  opposed  to  the  dominant  Christian  and  non-dominant  Jewish 
ideologies  of  this — largely  fictional — tradition,  for  these  negate  or 
deemphasize  the  worth  of  man  and  the  eflBcacy  of  human  endeavor. 
Social  work  values,  like  those  of  any  other  group  or  institution,  are 
particularized  expressions  of  the  values  of  the  society  of  which  it  is 
a  part.  They  are  based  neither  on  supernatural  injunctions  nor 
preternatural  rights  but  on  natural  human  needs:  the  need  of  groups 
(including  nations)  to  exist  and  fulfill  themselves  through  their 
members  and  vice  versa.  The  fulfillment  of  human  needs  through 
human  effort  and  the  equal  right  to  fulfillment  of  the  needs  of  all 
individuals,  groups  and  communities  appear  to  be  the  major  principles 
through  which  the  democratic  values  of  social  work  manifest  them- 
selves. Social  service  and  social  work  education  and  research  are 
the  major  ways  in  which  these  principles  are  put  into  practice. 

Although  it  is  largely  unrecognized,  the  value  system  of  social  work 
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includes  a  set  of  norms  antithetical  to  those  it  predominantly  holds. 
The  cardinal  antidemocratic  norm  of  social  work,  as  of  all  American 
life,  is  the  worth  of  the  economically  sucessful  individual.  While 
based  in  part  on  the  Calvinist-Protestant  tradition  with  its  tenets  of 
"the  free  individual"  and  "success  of  the  elect,"  like  this  reHgious  tradi- 
tion itself  it  is  an  expression  of  the  ideals  of  business  society  nowhere 
more  explicitly  developed  than  in  tlie  United  States. 

Corollaries  of  this  fundamental  norm  are  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
economic  success  (wealth)  and  the  worth  of  "rugged  individualism" 
(egotism).  The  principles  through  which  these  norms  manifest 
themselves  might  be  expressed  as  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
economic  success  irrespective  of  the  consequences  on  other  individuals 
(unrestricted  competition)  and  that  whatever  works  to  bring  about 
such  success  is  good  irrespective  of  the  means  and  consequences. 

Once  the  primary  business  values  of  individual  superiority  and 
wealth  have  been  reahzed  through  the  operation  of  these  principles 
in  the  economic  field,  they  come  into  play  in  other  areas  to  consolidate 
them,  largely  through  the  conspicuous  consumption  of  wealth.  This 
often  takes  the  form  of  piecemeal  personal  donations  to  cultural  and 
philanthropic  institutions  as  well  as  some  participation  in  their  direc- 
tion. Such  "culture"  (patronage)  and  "philanthropy"  (almsgiving) 
are  accordingly  valued  in  themselves. 

The  manifestations  of  these  norms  in  modern  social  work  practice 
is  most  extensive  in  the  area  of  administration,  where  lay  personnel 
and  their  values  are  generally  quite  decisive.  However,  social  workers 
themselves  are  greatly  influenced  and  often  motivated  by  the 
dominant  business  values  of  our  society.*  These  are  rationalized  by 
the  overly-individualistic  presently-accepted  basic  values  of  the  pro- 
fession: the  worth  of  the  individual  and  his  self-determination,!  which 


*  Certainly,  professional  social  workers  do  not  have  as  primary  goals  personal 
power  over  others  and  attaining  wealth  by  any  means  or  they  would  not  be  in 
such  a  low  status  and  comparatively  unremunerative  profession.  However,  these 
basic  values  of  their  society  often  motivate  social  workers,  are  factor  in  the 
widespread  practice  of  moving  from  agency  to  agency  for  self-advancement  and 
other  individualistic  ways  of  striving  for  higher  position  and  increased  income 
within  the  given  agency  or  field.  These  values  usually  manifest  themselves  less 
obviously  in  the  competition  and  practicalism  that  exists  in  every  aspect  of  social 
work  practice  from  budget-oriented  hierarchical  administration  to  neglect  of 
and  disregard  for  research. 

t  For  example,  the  social  worker  shopping  around  for  a  better  position  is  held 
to  be  interested  in  his  self -development.  The  resistance  to  supervision  or  research 
is  held  to  be  self-assertion  or  self-direction. 
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are  the  less  consistently  democratic  norms  of  social  work's  set  of  values. 
However,  despite  the  considerable  influence  on  social  work  of  the 
prevailing  business  values  of  American  society,  the  predominantly 
democratic  valuations  of  the  profession  as  manifested  in  practice  and 
increasingly  in  theory  are  in  fundamental  opposition  to  them.* 

Social  Work  and  Jewish  Values.  Both  social  work  and  the  demo- 
cratic Jewish  tradition  value  human  life.  Both  value  persons,  groups 
and  communities  and  hold  them  to  be  unique  and  thereby  capable 
of  fulfillment  of  their  particular  needs. 

However,  while  both  the  profession  of  social  work  and  the  demo- 
cratic Jewish  tradition  hold  the  value  of  the  worth  of  human  life, 
American  social  work  is  American  and  as  such  it  has  inherited  the 
Protestant-capitahst  view  of  a  "decent,"  "frugal,"  subsistence  standard 
of  living  as  being  ordained  for  the  majority  by  God  or  Nature  or  the 
Social  System.  Along  with  this  has  come  a  "sober,"  if  not,  "sinful," 
approach  to  life's  pleasures,  i.e.,  limitation  of  the  gratification  of  human 
needs.  One  need  not  turn  to  histories  of  colonial  New  England  but 
to  contemporary  pulpits  and  legislatures  for  more  or  less  subtle 
preachments  against  "the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil."  Despite 
increasingly  sensational  sensuaHsm  in  many  aspects  of  life  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  decades,  "Christian  America,  particularly 
Protestant  America,  must  contend  with  its  bleak  Puritan  heritage."^  On 
the  other  hand,  while  at  certain  points  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
exhibits  ascetic  tendencies,  this  has  never  been  characteristic  of  any 
period,  and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  dominant  Protestant  tradition 
of  asceticism.^  The  import  this  has  for  casework  in  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  agencies  in  terms  of  standards  of  eligibility  for  and  adequacy 
of  relief  might  be  fruitfully  investigated.  The  non-ascetic  approach 
also  appears  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  Jewish  social  services,  even 
in  the  supposedly  less  essential  fields  of  group  work  and  recreation, 
get  the  kind  of  support  they  do  without  requiring  recourse  to  the 


*  Boehm's  position  that  social  work  values  "are  not  necessarily  or  altogether 
those  universally  or  predominantly  held  or  practiced  in  society"  is  so  much  an 
understatement  as  to  be  a  misstatement.  The  basic  opposition  of  social  work 
values  and  the  prevailing  social  norms  is  evidenced  by  the  profession's  lack  of 
status  and  prestige.  While  often  thought  to  be  due  to  poor  public  relations, 
as  Kadushin  has  suggested,  the  crucial  factor  is  that  "social  work  does  not 
exercise  clear  control  over  any  area  which  is  highly  valued  by  the  important, 
norm-setting  members  of  our  society."  Alfred  Kadushin,  "Prestige  of  Social 
Work— Facts  and  Factors,"  Social  Work,  III,  No.  2,  p.  43. 
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"prevent  delinquency"  fallacy.  Fuchs,  as  we  have  seen,  holds  that 
non-asceticism  is  a  major  factor  in  Jewish  pohtical  Hberalism.  So 
the  values  and  goals  of  social  work  as  a  whole,  and  community  organi- 
zation and  social  action  in  particular,  are  not  only  compatible  with 
but  complemented  by  the  traditional  Jewish  valuation  of  pleasurable 
life  in  this  world.  Would  not  the  social  work  value  of  the  worth  of 
human  life  gain  from  being  seen,  Hke  the  Jewish  one,  in  a  corollary 
relationship  with  the  worth  of  all  that  sustains  and  enhances  human 
life? 

In  addition  to  the  ascetic  interpretation  of  the  worth  of  human  life 
by  social  work,  this  concept  is  still  seen  as  only  one  of  its  values  by 
the  profession.  The  failure  to  recognize  that  the  worth  of  human  life, 
rather  than  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  is  the  cardinal  value  of  social 
work  has  hampered  professional  development  in  basic  areas  of  practice 
and  restricts  it  to  this  day.  The  virtual  exclusion  of  the  social  (i.e., 
extra-individual)  component  from  the  psychosocial  casework  process 
and  the  lack  of  awareness  of  responsibilities  and  goals  in  the  areas 
of  group  and  communal  life  which  has  characterized  the  recent 
history  of  the  profession,  may  be  attributed,  in  large  measure,  to  mis- 
direction by  the  accepted  goals  and  guides  of  social  work,  particularly 
the  apparently  unimpeachable  cardinal  value  of  the  worth  of  the 
individual. 

For  decades  social  group  work  leaders  have  been  attempting  to 
focus  attention  on  the  overemphasis  on  the  individual  to  the  detriment 
of  the  social  in  their  field;  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  profession 
as  a  whole  is  beginning  to  examine  this  supposedly  Sinaitic  concept. 
In  welcoming  this  development.  Mollis  and  Taylor  write:  "The 
philosophical  basis  of  social  work,  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  value 
of  the  individual,  still  lacks  rigorous  analysis  at  the  hands  of  the 
profession  before  it  can  serve  as  a  useful  criterion  for  social  evaluation 
in  a  democratic  society  where  a  fine  balance  has  continually  to  be 
struck  between  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the  interests  of  the 
larger  group."^  A  comparison  of  the  social  work  and  democratic 
Jewish  value-concepts  concerning  the  individual  and  society  may 
afford  insights  for  such  analysis. 

The  profession  of  social  work  and  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole 
agree  on  the  worth  of  persons,  groups  and  communities,  but  they 
differ  in  their  conception  and  interpretation  of  this  valuation  and  its 
formulation.  Social  work  has  only  belatedly  tagged  on  to  the  concept 
of  the  worth  of  the  individual  the  rider  that  it  impHes  the  worth  of 
individual  groups  and  communities,  while  the  Jewish  people  have 
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always  seen  as  an  organically  interrelated  value-complex  the  worth 
of  the  community  of  groups  of  individuals.  Of  course,  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  this  is  that  the  modem  rationale  for  civil  and  property 
rights  in  Western  society  has  been  based  on  the  supposedly  inherent 
rights  of  the  supposedly  atomic  individual.  But  the  question  long 
ago  was  raised  whether  "in  order  to  delineate  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  man  must  be  conceived  abstractly  and  not  as  he  really 
exists,  united  with  nature  and  history,  family  and  country."* 

The  fact  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  the  abstract,  fictional 
individual  can  only  have  abstract,  fictional  rights — paper  rights  stuffed 
in  a  straw  man — rather  than  real  social  rights  granted  to  and  fulfilled 
for  the  individual  group-member  by  his  group(s)  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  need.  In  addition,  the  concept  of  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
and  the  concept  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  on  which  these  rights 
are  held  to  be  based,  implies  not  only  that  individuals  are  isolated 
from  but  that  they  are  superior  to  groups  and  communities.  That 
this  is  not  just  a  logical  implication  but  has  guided  social  work  practice 
often  has  been  noted,  although  generally  considered  merely  an  over- 
emphasis  on   the   individual   in   the  process    of   social   adjustment.^ 

It  is  only  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  the  overly-individualistic 
orientation  of  much  social  work  reflects  a  value  orientation  which  is 
not  conducive  to  the  socioindividual  goals  of  the  profession,  that 
this  orientation  does  not  oppose  the  antidemocratic  norms  of  our 
society  but  actually  encourages  "go-it-alone"  individualism  rather 
than  that  cooperation  between  individuals  which  is  the  essence  of 
democracy  and  the  basic  method  and  goal  of  social  work.  When  the 
brief  history  of  American  social  work  is  viewed  in  the  perspective  of 
the  millenia  of  Jewish  experience  during  which  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  individual  proved  to  he  an  antidemocratic  norm,  perhaps  the 
suggestion  can  be  ventured  that  "the  dignity  of  the  individual"  is  not 
only  an  inadequate  formulation  of  the  cardinal  democratic  value  of 
social  work  but  a  far  too  adequate  formulation  of  its  fundamental 
antidemocratic  norm,  "the  worth  of  the  successful  individual."  For 
just  as  "the  dignity  of  the  individual"  implies  and  encourages  the 
individual's  separation  from  and  superiority  to  his  groups,  so  it 
isolates  him  from  and,  in  effect,  places  him  above  other  individuals. 
This  can  perhaps  more  clearly  be  seen  through  further  probing  the 
corollary  of  this  concept,  "the  self-determination  (or  self-fulfillment ) 
of  the  individual." 

Both  the  profession  of  social  work  and  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole 
agree  on  the  worth  of  the  fulfillment  of  persons,  groups  and  com- 
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munities  but,  again,  there  are  differences  of  conception  and  inter- 
pretation. It  has  aheady  been  brought  out  that  fulfillment  of  human 
needs  has  tended  to  be  interpreted  minimally  by  social  work  and 
maximally  by  the  Jewish  people.  But  why?  Christian  asceticism 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  major  factor  in  our  predominantly  secular 
social  work.  The  minimal  interpretation  of  the  fulfillment  of  human 
needs  can  more  reasonably  be  viewed  as  a  manifestation  within 
social  work  of  the  norms  of  American  business  culture,  which  sees 
social  service  in  terms  of  temporary  emergency  assistance  and  social 
action  in  terms  of  an  attack  on  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jewish  people  has  seen  social  service  as  the  main 
concern  of  society  (the  community)  and  social  action  as  a  necessary 
extension  of  this.  The  ideological  difference  between  the  social  work 
and  Jewish  approaches  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  needs  of  individuals 
appears  ultimately  to  be  based  on  the  facts  that  there  are  class  divisions 
in  American  society,  while  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  class  dif- 
ferences within  Jewish  communities  were  negligible. 

Since  the  Jewish  community  has  been  a  welfare-oriented  rather 
than  profit-oriented  society,  the  basic  interests  of  the  leaders  of  the 
community  and  its  members  generally  did  not  conflict.  Not  only 
did  the  community  support  the  disadvantaged  in  order  to  strengthen 
itself,  but  its  members  considered  communal  (for  them,  societal) 
improvement  as  self-improvement — as  indeed  it  was.  "Judaism  has 
consistently  seen  man  as  an  indivisible  person  whose  spiritual  well- 
being  is  dependent  upon  the  spiritual  well-being  of  society.  ...  It 
is  all  too  apparent  that  neither  man's  social  plight  nor  his  personal 
condition  can  be  resolved  beyond  the  context  of  the  other."® 

On  the  other  hand,  in  non-Jewish  Europe  and  America  the  individual 
and  his  sub-group  (class  or  people)  was — except  for  the  privileged 
few  in  the  dominant  class  of  the  dominant  nationahty — generally  in 
conflict  with  tlie  norms  of  the  larger  community.  Of  course,  the 
Jewish  view  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  community  is  identical  with 
the  fulfillment  of  the  individual  does  not  correspond  to  reality  in 
modern  class  society.  But  the  social  work  view  that  the  individual 
is  capable  of  self-determination  or  self -fulfillment  is,  to  put  it  mildly, 
even  less  realistic.  In  fact,  whether  as  "self-fulfillment  of  the  individ- 
ual" or  "self-determination  of  the  individual"  it  is  fiction.  A  moment's 
reflection  tells  us  that  no  individual  human  being  per  se  is  capable  of 
anything,  including  Hfe,  without  the  assistance  of  other  individuals. 
No  individuals  can  enter  into  cooperative  relationship  of  any  con- 
sequence uathout  forming  groups.     To  assure  even  bare,  subsistence, 
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much  less  any  real  fulfillment,  requires  resources  that  can  be  made 
available  only  by  groups  of  people  working  together.  No  matter 
how  valuable  the  principles  of  "self-determination  of  the  individual," 
"self-fulfillment  of  the  individual,"  or  his  "self-reliance"  or  "independ- 
ent thinking"  or  "autonomy"  may  appear  to  members  of  our  competi- 
tive society,  including  social  workers,  their  establishment  as  absolute 
value-concepts  is  destructive  of  the  equally  important,  if  not  superior, 
democratic  principles  of  cooperation  and  social  responsibility.  The 
concepts  of  the  se?/-fulfillment  or  seZ/-determination  of  the  individual 
are  not  based  on  reality  so  they  cannot  be  truly  conducive  to  the 
fulfillment  of  individuals. 

In  expressing  the  prevailing  social  work  position  Nathan  Cohen 
points  out  that  "individualism"  and  "humanitarianism"  (and  "demo- 
cracy") are  the  "dominant  articles  of  faith"  of  the  American  people 
and  social  work  although  "at  times"  they  may  conflict.^  We  contend 
that  individuahsm  is  opposed  to  humanitarianism  and  incompatible 
with  democracy.  The  doctrine  of  individuahsm,  which  undoubtedly 
played  a  positive  historical  role  as  a  rationale  against  European 
feudalism  and  British  colonialism  in  America,  has  always  been  and 
is  now  a  rationalization  for  the  (superior)  worth  of  the  enterprising 
individual  businessman  and  the  personal  profit  over  community  service 
business  ethic.  When  divested  of  the  halos,  "the  dignity  of  the 
individual"  and  "self-determination  ( or  self- fulfillment )  of  the  individ- 
ual" can  be  seen  to  be  concepts  based  on  the  essentially  antidemocratic 
doctrine  of  individualism.  What  complicates  this  is  that  the  very 
same  concepts  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  his  self-fulfillment 
can  and  generally  have  been  interpreted  by  social  workers  as  expres- 
sions of  the  democratic  ideal  of  personal  individuality  rather  than 
socioeconomic  individualism.  Nevertheless,  the  humanitarianism 
of  social  work  can  most  consistently  be  expressed  in  formulations  which 
avoid  undue  stress  on  individuals  and  place  them  in  their  social 
context. 

For  this  purpose,  might  not  social  work  gain  insights  from  Jewish 
democratic  concepts  formed  before  the  advent  of  our  hyper-individ- 
ualistic society?*  Indeed,  the  Jewish  traditional  approach  to  the  individ- 
ual as  an  organic  part  of  the  community  is  a  closer  approximation 
than  the  profession's  present  one  to  the  "socialized  individualism" 
(Hamilton)  or,  better,  "social  individuahty"  (W.  L.  Kindelsperger) 
which  social  work  hopes  to  help  bring  about.  Modifying  our  earlier 
formulation  of  the  basic  values  of  social  work  in  light  of  what  we  now 
know  of  the  democratic  values  of  the  Jewish  people,  would  not  the 
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actual  beliefs  and  goals  of  social  work  most  accurately  be  expressed 
as  "the  worth  of  all  persons,  groups  and  communities"  and  "the  worth 
of  the  fulfillment  of  all  persons,  groups  and  communities"? 

Regarding  the  concept  of  fulfillment,  individual  "self -fulfillment"  or 
"self-determination"  is  clearly  unrealistic.  However,  when  applied 
to  groups  the  concepts  of  self -fulfillment  and  self-determination  appear 
to  be  both  valid  and  valuable.  The  conception  of  the  fulfillment  of 
groups  through  the  collective  determination  of  their  members  (demo- 
cratic process)  leading  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  individual  members 
appears  to  be  the  only  one  capable  of  meeting  the  tests  of  reality  and 
viability.  Principles  through  which  this  mutual  fulfillment  can  be 
brought  about  might  be  expressed  as  "that  the  need  of  persons  for 
fulfillment  is  met  through  their  groups  and  communities,"  "that  the 
need  of  communities  and  groups  for  fulfillment  is  met  through  their 
members."* 

In  addition  to  the  similarity  of  their  abstract  concepts,  the  practical 
norms  of  the  social  work  and  Jev^sh  value  systems  markedly  resemble 
one  another.  Both  democratic  and  antidemocratic  sets  of  values 
parallel  one  another  with  similar  practical  principles  and  even  major 
areas  of  practice  and  malpractice.  For  example,  tzedakah  and  torah 
could  well  be  the  Hebrew  translations  of  social  service-social  action 
and  education-research,  while  nedavah  and  torah  Vshma  might  be  seen 
as  the  equivalent  of  almsgiving  within  the  status  quo  and  its  pseudo- 
scientific  rationalization. 

However,  the  great  similarity  of  the  two  systems  should  not  be 
permitted  to  conceal  their  fundamentally  diflFerent  underlying  ap- 
proaches and  the  radically  dijBFerent  value-orientations  they  reflect. 
All  the  accepted  values  and  norms  of  social  work  are  oriented  on  the 
individual  person;  all  the  values  and  norms  of  the  Jewish  democratic 
tradition  are  oriented  on  the  community.  The  worth  of  human  life 
has  historically  been  interpreted  by  the  Jews  as  the  worth  of  com- 


*  While  the  importance  of  the  modification  from  "self-fulfilbnent"  to  "fulfill- 
ment" is  evident,  the  substitution  of  "persons"  for  our  earlier  suggested  "individ- 
uals" is  here  considered  a  substantial  change.  The  sociologist,  Homans,  similarly 
prefers  "person"  to  "individual"  for  scientific  accuracy,  consistent  with  his 
espousal  of  the  organic  relationship  between  individuals  and  their  groups  and 
commimities.  George  C.  Homans,  The  Human  Group  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  1950)  pp.  231,  313.  The  consistent  use  by  Grace  Coyle 
of  "group-members"  in  contrast  to  Gertrude  Wilson's  preference  for  "individual" 
is  symptomatic  of  the  growing  sensitization  of  social  work  to  this  conceptual 
value  problem. 
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munities  of  people;  social  work  has  seen  it  as  the  worth  of  human 
individuals.  Simply  changing  the  formulation  of  social  work  values 
as  has  been  suggested  can  hardly  change  the  underlying  orientation 
and  its  interpretation,  that  is,  the  actual  valuation.  Only  the  elabora- 
tion of  social  work  values  into  a  social  philosophy  of  the  profession 
can  begin  to  cope  with  this  problem.  Perhaps,  in  addition  to  its 
value-concepts,  other  ideas  and  practices  of  the  democratic  Jewish 
tradition  can  help  in  developing  this  philosophy. 

For  example,  both  social  work  and  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole 
agree  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  needs  of  its  members  is  a  prime 
function  of  the  community  and  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  needs  of 
the  community  is  a  prime  function  of  its  members.  However,  social 
work  tends  to  consider  personal  fulfillment  as  an  "inalienable"  right 
of  the  person  and  his  fulfillment  of  the  needs  of  society  as  merely  a 
desirable  responsibility,  while  the  Jewish  people  regard  both  as 
responsibilities  sanctioned  by  equally  inviolable  rights.  In  fact,  they 
are  considered  a  single  responsibility  and  a  single  right:  services  to 
its  members  by  the  community  and  services  by  its  members  to  the 
community  are  both  included  in  the  concept  of  tzedakah. 

Surely,  social  work  has  something  to  learn  from  studing  the  socioin- 
dividual  approach  that  permeates  the  Jewish  democratic  tradition, 
repository  of  the  major  extant  democratic  ideas  formed  before  the 
advent  of  our  cash-nexus  society,  the  ideology  of  the  oldest  "welfare 
state"  in  history.  That  social  work  might  also  profit  from  studying 
the  traditions  of  other  ethnic  groups  and  nations  which  have  more 
successfully  than  our  country  effected  the  integration  of  the  individual 
and  society  is  suggested  by  the  basic  approach  to  "individuals,  families 
and  groups"  which  characterizes  an  important  international  social  work 
document."  But  the  study  of  other  traditions  can  do  Httle  else  than 
provide  insights  to  American  social  work  for  the  major  task  of  studying 
its  own  national  tradition,  upon  whose  democratic,  naturalistic  com- 
ponents it  is  based. 

Jewish  Social  Service  and  Jewish  Values.  While  social  work  in 
general  might,  Jewish  social  service  certainly  can  benefit  from  utilizing 
democratic  Jewish  ideology  in  addition  to  that  shared  by  all  demo- 
cratic Americans,  in  formulating  and  helping  achieve  its  goals.  In 
fact,  if  specifically  Jewish  social  work  agencies  are  to  justify  their 
existence,  utilization  of  both  Jewish  and  social  work  ideologies  is 
required.    But  how  can  this  be  done? 

Jewish  democratic  values,  like  all  norms,  are  primarily  incorporated 
by  the  child  and  youth  raised  in  the  Jewish  family,  but  they  can  be 
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crj/^stallized  and  strengthened  in  both  social  workers  and  their  chentele 
by  knowledge  of  the  tradition  in  which  they  have  their  roots."  This 
tradition  is  as  old  as  the  Jewish  people  but  became  dominant  only 
after  the  ancient  Jewish  national  state  was  destroyed.  Consequently, 
the  main  source  for  the  study  of  democratic  Jewish  values  is  not,  as 
generally  assumed,  the  Bible — ^which  records  the  culture  of  the 
earlier  class  society — but  the  Talmud  and  later  Jewish  literature, 
including  the  modern  secular,  since  they  generally  reflect  the  dominant 
social  welfare  values  of  the  diaspora.  (This  should  not  be  construed 
as  suggesting  that  the  Bible,  and  particularly  the  prophets,  is  not  a 
major  source  of  democratic  Jewish  values.  It  does  propose  a  recogni- 
tion of  it  as  a  major  source  of  less  democratic  and  antidemocratic 
values  as  well.) 

Unhappily,  study  of  the  humanistic  values  of  the  diaspora  has 
not  only  been  generally  neglected  but  even  actively  discouraged.  A 
lamentable  tendency  of  the  poHtical  Zionism  of  the  last  seventy-five 
years  has  been  its  anti-diaspora  position.  The  glorification  of  Palestine 
and  the  denigration  of  the  great  European  centers  of  Jewish  life 
and  culture,  the  glorification  of  Hebrew  and  denigration  of  Yiddish 
and  all  other  languages  in  which  Jewish  culture  has  been  and  is 
still  expressed,  has  by  now  reached  its  nadir  in  the  State  of  Israel  in 
a  conscious,  concerted  attack  upon  the  Jewish  values  of  the  past  two 
millenia.  At  first  this  took  the  form  of  outright  rejection  of  all  tradi- 
tional values  as  products  of  an  outmoded  religion  and  degraded 
"exile.""  Now,  certain  of  the  least  democratic  traditional  norms  are 
being  propagated  in  the  name  of  espousing  the  "more  pertinent"  values 
of  the  Bible.  Upon  analysis  these  turn  out  to  be  the  mixed  values  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  predominantly  antidemocratic  values  of  Joshua 
and  the  early  Palestinian  monarchy ."^  The  dominant  American  reli- 
ious  and  Zionist  approaches  are  almost  as  deleterious,  since  they  not 
only  concentrate  on  the  Bible  but  also  insist  on  the  practically  impos- 
sible condition  of  a  competent  prior  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  preventing 
any  but  a  microscopic  elite  from  even  commencing  the  study  of  the 
Jewish  tradition.  In  the  words  of  the  executive  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Jewish  Education:  "The  feeling  of  belonging 
to  the  Jewish  group  and  the  sense  of  identification  with  it — if  these 
are  to  endure — must  be  strengthened  through  knowledge  of  what 
Jewishness  is  and  what  it  imphes.  Unfortunately,  the  ignorance  of 
Hebrew  language  and  Hterature  (the  only  genuine  and  relevant  sources 
of  Jewish  learning)  is  appalling.  Indeed,  many  of  our  leaders  and, 
to    some   extent,   the   professionals   as   well    (social  workers,    group 
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workers,  educators  or  even  rabbis )  are  wanting  in  knowledge  of  basic 
sources."^*    [Our  italics.] 

Fortunately,  even  this  Hebraist  approach  in  combination  with  the 
synagogue  fixation  on  the  Bible*  has  not  prevented  a  large  and  grow- 
ing amount  of  post-biblical  and  modem  Jewish  literature  in  English 
from  being  published  and  read.  It  would  seem  that  social  workers, 
particularly  group  workers,  who  help  direct  the  process  of  value 
formation  and  transformation  must  have  not  only  a  grasp  of  demo- 
cratic Jewish  ideology  but  also  an  understanding  of  and  consequent 
capacity  to  deal  with  those  tendencies  of  sections  of  the  Jewish 
people  which,  for  doctrinaire  or  expedient  reasons,  emphasize  the 
less  democratic  aspects  of  the  Jewish  tradition. 

Antidemocratic  and  less  democratic  noiTns  exist  within  Jewish  life 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  social  work  and,  therefore,  within  Jewish 
social  service,  but  they  are  not  dominant.  No  matter  how  much  a 
problem  practically,  theoretically  antidemocratic  Jewish  values  are 
clearly  incompatible  with  social  work  and  do  not  at  present  constitute 
an  ideological  problem  for  Jewish  social  service.  However,  given 
the  present  level  of  social  stratification  of  the  Jewish  people  the  anti- 
democratic norms  of  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  upper 
classes  (wealth,  "culture"  and  "background")  are  bound  increasingly 
to  strive  to  replace  the  now-prevailing  democratic  ones  of  the  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  all — ^particularly  Jewish — people  (social 
welfare,  learning).  Unless  the  more  palatable  "liberal"  values  of 
individuahsm  are  recognized  as  antidemocratic  and  opposed  when 
they  are  espoused  by  Jewish  spokesmen,  a  major  problem  can  be 
anticipated  in  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  confusion  of  and  conflict  between  social 
work  values  and  Jewish  religious  values  is  presently  a  problem  of 
the  first  magnitude  for  Jewish  social  service.  The  failure  to  recognize 
and  differentiate  between  secular  and  religious  Jewish  values  and  to 
further  differentiate  the  democratic  from  the  antidemocratic  among 
them  has  resulted  in  the  resistance  to  all  Jewish  concepts  and  practices 
which  has  plagued  Jewish  social  service  for  so  long  a  time.  Descrip- 
tion and  categorization  of  these  norms  will  allow  Jewish  social  workers 


*  It  must  be  noted  that  the  American  rabbinate  indirectly,  through  "editing," 
has  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  deleting  or  diminishing  the  impact  of  just  those 
antidemocratic  sections  of  the  Pentateuch  which  doctrinaire  Zionists  wish  to 
emphasize.  See  Readings  From  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (New  York:  Jewish 
PubUcation  Society  of  America,  1942.) 
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to  utilize  those  that  are  consonant  with  social  work  (the  worth  of 
human  life,  social  meliorism,  etc.)  and  discard  those  that  conflict 
(the  inevitable  "sinfulness"  of  human  hfe,  fatalism,  etc.)  instead  of 
ignoring  or  avoiding  the  problem  and  depriving  themselves  of  the 
gains  its  solution  will  bring. 

The  first  step,  of  course,  must  be  the  recognition  and  definition 
of  the  problem.  In  this  regard,  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  assumed 
distinction  between  the  "cultural"  values  which  Jewish  social  service 
is  held  to  promote^'  and  the  "spiritual"  values  supposedly  promoted 
exclusively  by  the  synagogue  were  put  aside.  All  values  are  "cul- 
tural,"* (i.e.,  produced  by  a  human  group)  and  most  values  are 
"spiritual,"!  (i.e.,  pertain  to  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  group  which 
produced  them ) :  the  point  is  to  differentiate  between  those  which 
serve  to  fulfill  the  group's  hfe-needs  and  those  which  prevent  such 
fulfillment.  Of  paramount  importance  in  this  process  of  differentia- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  rehgion  predominantly  expresses  the 
values  of  the  democratic  humanistic  tradition  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Although  it  does  contain  a  non-dominant  antidemocratic  tradition, 
rejection  of  the  Jewish  religion  in  toto  amounts  to  rejection  of  a  major 
source  and  one  of  the  most  important  expressions  of  the  democratic 
tradition  in  Jewish  life.  The  scientific  approach  to  this  question  has 
been  well  expressed  by  Dubnow:  "By  aspiring  to  secularism  .  .  .  we 
aim  only  to  negate  the  supremacy  of  religion,  but  not  to  eliminate  it 
from  the  storehouse  of  national  cultural  treasures."^ 

Once  the  democratic  and  antidemocratic  Jewish  traditions  and 
their  secular  and  religious  components  have  been  differentiated,  a 
number  of  conclusions  of  relevance  to  problems  of  Jewish  social 
service  can  be  drawn.  In  the  first  place,  "Jewish  content"  can  be 
seen  as  a  misleading  concept  based  on  the  fallacious  assumption  of 
the  unitary  nature  of  Jewish  culture.  The  question  for  Jewish  social 
workers  is  "Jewish  democratic  content  or  Jewish  antidemocratic 
content?"  Unlike  "What  is  Jewish  content?",  the  problem  of  "What 
is  democratic  Jewish  content?"  can  be  solved  and  its  solution  perhaps 
can  be  facilitated  through  utilizing  our  insights  into  Jewish  ideology. 
For  example,  it  is  not  whether  a  social  agency  celebrates  Chanukah 


*  If  "cultiiral"  values  are  considered  to  be  those  expressed  in  the  arts,  it  still 
holds  true  that  values  of  all  kinds  can  be  so  expressed. 

t  Our  earlier  acceptance  of  Pvunphrey's  terming  religious  values  "spiritual" 
was  made  with  reservations.  We  interpret  her  "social"  values  as  secular  and 
"spiritual"  values  as  religious  ones. 
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or  Passover  that  counts,  but  how  it  does  so,  i.e.,  what  ideological 
components  of  the  Jewish  tradition  it  stresses.  Does  it  emphasize 
human  reason  and  communal  effort  or  miracles  and  divine  guidance? 
And,  within  the  former  category,  does  it  emphasize  leadership  by  an 
individual  or  an  ehte  group,  the  national-cultural  "superiority"  of  Jews 
over  others,  etc.  or  their  democratic  and  historically  accurate  opposites? 
On  the  other  hand,  the  perennial  question,  "Is  basketball  ( or  drama  or 
poHtics)  Jewish?"  can  once  and  for  all  be  disposed  of.  In  light  of 
our  understanding  of  the  traditional  secular  and  universalistic  com- 
ponents of  torah  this  can  no  longer  be  posed  as  a  problem.  The 
pertinent  question  for  Jewish  social  workers,  no  less  than  others,  is 
whether  the  game  (or  discussion  or  lecture)  has  democratic  goals 
which  are  being  attained  through  democratic  means.  While  Jewish 
ethnic  programming  is  largely  the  concern  of  group  work  agencies, 
all  Jewish  agencies  participate  in  authentic  Jewish  programming 
to  the  extent  that  they  strengthen  Jewish  communities,  their  constituent 
groups  and  members.  In  fact,  if  the  criterion  of  Jewish  program- 
ing is  whether  it  is  more  or  less  democratic-communal,  a  basket- 
ball game  or  lecture  on  a  non-Jewish  subject  involving  Jewish  people 
in  democratic  process  should  be  considered  better  Jewish  program- 
ming than  a  "traditional"  sabbath  or  hoHday  observance  centered 
on  the  perfunctory  recital  of  religious  benedictions  in  a  language 
hardly,  if  at  all,  understood  by  the  participants.  As  regards  non-reli- 
gious programming,  it  might  profitably  be  noted  that  the  Hebrew 
language  per  se  does  not  democratize  a  stituation  anymore  than  it  sanc- 
tifies it.  Nationalist  and  religious  dogmas  notwithstanding,  social 
workers  should  recognize  that  the  ascription  of  positive  value  to  the 
Hebrew  or  Yiddish  languages  or,  for  that  matter,  to  anything  Jewish 
per  se  is  a  manifestation  of  the  unitary  "democratic  Jewish  tradi- 
tion" fallacy,  (complicated  by  the  genetic  and  other  assorted  fal- 
lacies that  minority  ethnic  group  ideology  is  prone  to.)  It  is  the 
democratic  components  of  Jewish  culture,  in  whatever  language  they 
are  expressed,  that  should  constitute  the  "Jewish  component"  or  "Jewish 
content"  of  Jewish  social  service. 

Another  conclusion  bearing  on  another  major  problem  is  that 
Jewish  social  agencies  are  not  "sectarian."  They  can  not  be  so  in 
the  only  meaningful  sense  of  the  word,  since  they  are  not  religious  in 
goals,  methods  or  administration.  Since  they  are  non-religious  in 
these  decisive  areas  they  are,  in  fact,  "non-sectarian"  or  secular. 
Taking  a  cue  from  the  field  of  Jewish  education  which  distinguishes 
between  synagogue  and  communal  schools,  Jewish  social  agencies 
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might  best  be  conceived  as  fundamentally  communal  in  nature. 

While  many  others  suggest  themselves,  a  final  conclusion  concern- 
ing still  another  major  problem  is  that  participation  in  a  Jewish  group 
or  residence  in  a  Jewish  neighborhood  is  not  segregation  or  "ghettoiza- 
tion"  even  when  the  group  or  neighborhood  is  exclusively  Jewish. 
On  the  contrary,  these  are  primary  manifestations  of  basic  Jewish 
democratic  values  which  are  simultaneously  basic  values  of  social- 
work  and  democracy,  the  worth  of  groups  and  communities.  Even 
allowing  for  the  unwarranted  defamation  of  European  Jewish  history 
including  most  of  its  ghetto  period  which  the  enemies  of  Jewish 
"segregation"  and  "ghettoization"  assume,  since  the  insulation  of 
contemporary  American  Jews  from  their  fellow-citizens  is  an  impos- 
sibility but  the  dissolution  of  Jewish  community  and  group  life  is 
an  actual  threat,  the  "liberal,"  individualistic  opposition  to  Jewish 
community  life  which  holds  that  it  is  undemocratic  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  Jewish  should  be  seen  as  untenable  as  well  as  essentially  anti- 
democratic. 

Drastic  as  the  implications  of  these  and  other  conclusions  may  seem 
for  estabhshed  practice  and  thinking  in  Jewish  social  service,  they 
apply  with  equal  vahdity  to  other  areas  of  Jewish  life.  They  also  have 
relevance  for  the  general  social  welfare  community,  particularly  in 
its  "sectarian"  and  ethnic  sectors. 

Values  and  Social  Work.  Whether  or  not  non-Jewish  social  workers 
can  benefit  from  a  study  of  Jewish  values,  it  would  surely  profit  them 
to  apply  the  insight  concerning  the  conflicting  democratic  and  anti- 
democratic traditions  within  all  value  systems  to  a  study  of  their  own 
ethnic-religious  heritage.  Similar  insight  into  the  values  of  their 
clients  will  enable  them  better  to  fulfill  their  professional  obhgations. 

Studies  of  values  (American,  Jewish,  Puerto  Rican,  Negro,  Pro- 
testant, Catholic,*  etc.)  are  required  to  assist  in  this  task.  Hopefully, 
the  current  concern  with  Jewish  values  will  prove  helpful,  perhaps 
most  helpful  in  revealing  that  concern  in  itself  is  of  Httle  import.  For 
the  concern  of  the  last  decade  has  evoked  a  welter  of  assertions  about 
Jewish  values,  when  what  was  and  still  is  required  are  studies,  neither 
exposes  nor  apologetics,  neither  compilations  nor  editorializations, 
but  objective  historical  and  sociological  studies.     Social  work  has  in 


*  The  democratic  tradition  in  Catholicism  is  generally  ignored.  One  of  the 
few  social  scientists  to  take  note  of  it  is  Erich  Fromm,  Escape  From  Freedom 
(New  York:  Rhinehart  and  Company,  1941),  pp.  69-73.  A  beginning  in  the  study 
of  the  American  democratic  Cathohc  tradition  has  been  made  by  Currin  Shields, 
Democracy  and  Catholicism  in  America  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1958). 
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practice  already  cast  aside  the  fallacious  principle  that  the  social 
worker  must  be  "non-judgmental,"  that  is,  not  impose  "his"  values  on 
his  clients.  The  social  worker  must,  of  course,  not  be  prejudiced, 
("prejudgmental"),  but  he  is  committed  to  democratic  values  (judg- 
ments) and  is  professionally  obligated  to  help  his  clients  attain  them. 
Jewish  social  workers  in  particular  have  a  professional  responsibility 
to  enable  their  Jewish  clientele  to  retain  or  regain  those  Jewish  values 
in  harmony  with  and,  in  certain  areas,  in  advance  of,  general  demo- 
cratic values.^*  Rather  than  "blindly" — as  Rabbi  Kaplan  has  well 
termed  it — advocating  adherence  to  all  Jewish  values,  is  there  not 
the  concomitant  responsibility  to  enable  Jewish  chents  to  oppose 
and  discard  those  norms  and  attitudes  harmful  to  the  community  and 
themselves? 

One  can  agree  with  Werner  Lutz  that  "the  best  of  values  and  goals 
does  not  alone  ensure  a  sound  social  work  practice"  without  further 
agreeing  that  "the  major  problems  of  social  work,  including  casework, 
are  not  the  result  of  faulty  values  and  goals."^^  For  the  incontestable 
fact  pointed  out  by  him  that  "social  workers  are,  by  and  large  men 
and  women  of  good  will"  does  not  guarantee  that  they  fully  hold  the 
democratic  values  and  goals  of  their  ethnic  or  religious  groups  nor 
equip  them  to  help  their  cHentele  hold  and  achieve  them.  Even  more 
important,  it  does  not  guarantee  that  social  workers  clearly  conceive 
and  fully  hold  the  values  of  their  profession. 

Since  the  values  of  social  work  are  expressions  of  American  demo- 
cratic values,  full-scale  study  of  the  general  value  system  of  the 
American  people — which  here  has  been  considered  only  tangentially 
and  schematically — is  required  in  order  to  enable  social  work  to  under- 
stand, teach  and  act  consistently  with  the  values  it  holds  and  to 
counteract  those  it  opposes.  Such  social  work  leaders  as  Hedley 
Dimock  and  Roy  Sorenson  are  aware  that  "a  list  could  be  compiled 
of  traditional  American  characteristics  which  are  not  only  not  useful, 
but  actually  harmful,  in  today's  society."^*  The  present  study  has 
begun  such  a  hst,  but  much  more  is  required.  The  democratic  and 
antidemocratic  traditions  which  have  characterized  our  country  and 
culture  no  less  than  any  other  must  be  studied  in  depth.  Perhaps  our 
identification  of  basic  values  can  serve  as  a  guide.  Such  studies  should 
lead  not  only  to  a  differentiation  between  the  American  democratic  and 
antidemocratic  traditions  but  also  to  a  discriminating  understanding 
of  such  influential  writers  as  Emerson  whose  generally  democratic 
views  are  contradicted  by  his  core  ideas  of  "insulation  of  the  individual" 
and  "self-rehance"  and  "self-direction."^*     On  the  other  hand,  there 
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might  be  an  opposite  reassessment  of  such  a  writer  as  Whitman  who, 
in  furthering  his  espousal  of  individuahty,  is  a  conscious  exponent  of 
"community  .  .  .  [of]  personahties"  and  "ensemble-Individuahty"  as 
opposed  to  "modem  individuaHsm."^"  This  difiFerentiation  between 
the  more  and  less  democratic  traditional  components  of  American 
ideology  in  terms  of  individualistic  or  socioindividualistic  orientation, 
could  equally  apply  to  JeflFerson  and  Lincoln,  and  Theodore  and 
Frankhn  Roosevelt,  as  well  as  to  Robert  Treat  Paine  and  Frankhn 
Sanborn,  and  Mary  Richmond  and  Harry  Hopkins,  Only  such 
analysis  of  our  country's  history  seems  capable  of  providing  the  models 
and  texts  necessary  for  teaching  and  guiding  the  utilization  of  social 
work  values.  Perhaps  Jewish  social  workers  who  are  being  forced 
to  pioneer  in  the  reevaluation  of  their  ethnic  tradition  and  are  heirs 
of  its  quintessential  humanism  may  be  privileged  to  play  a  special 
role  in  helping  their  profession  in  this  task. 


Appendix  I 

THE  "DEMOCRATIC  JEWISH  VALUES"  APPROACH 
IN  JEWISH  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Acceptance  of  this  view  among  Jewish  social  workers  is  so  complete 
that  expressions  of  it  are  generally  implicit:  "The  Jewish  Center 
practitioner  draws  upon  the  Jewish  values,  the  ethical  and  cultural 
concepts  of  Jewish  living  in  order  to  accomphsh  basic  programming 
goals.  The  skill  of  the  group  worker  makes  effective  use  of  the  cultural 
values  of  the  Jewish  people  in  creating  Jewish  experience  that  are 
new,  enriched  by  the  source  material  of  Jewish  background  and 
Jewish  lore."  (Harold  Arian,  et  al.,  "Developing  Positive  Jewish 
Attitudes  Through  Jewish  Center  Activities,"  The  Jewish  Social  Service 
Quarterhj,  XXX,  1953-54,  159.) 

Occasionally  they  are  explicit:  "Can  we  help  our  members  redis- 
cover the  universal  human  values  of  today  in  the  great  traditions  of 
the  Jewish  past?  Freedom  of  worship  and  freedom  from  tyranny  and 
oppression,  the  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  in  the  face  of  the 
mighty  and  the  wealthy — these  values  are  richly  and  profoundly 
embodied  in  the  saga  of  the  Exodus,  in  the  story  of  the  Maccabees, 
in  the  lives  and  teachings  of  the  Prophets."  (Neuschatz,  et  al.,  op.  cit., 
p.  148.) 

The  only  paper  (based  on  an  in-service  training  project)  dealing 
with  tliis  subject  reports:  "Over  the  course  of  these  two  years  we 
have  gone  far  in  gaining  knowledge  about  Judaism  and  have  found 
that  a  number  of  Jewish  values  about  which  we  learned  were  identical 
with  social  work  values,  or,  for  that  matter  with  Western  values." 
( Adolph  E.  Wasser,  "Jewish  Content  in  the  Jewish  Center,"  The  Jewish 
Social  Service  Quarterly  ( Summer  1955 )  XXXI,  No.  4,  417. ) 

No  differences  between  Jewish  and  social  work  values  are  reported. 
The  extent  of  acceptance  of  the  "democratic  Jewish  values"  theory  is 
indicated  in  a  speech  by  the  president  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federa- 
tions and  Welfare  Funds  to  the  1956  National  Conference  on  Jewish 
Education:  "Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  brought  with  them  to 
this  country  their  European  patterns,  customs  and  languages.  For 
their  children  these  patterns  were  foreign.  .  .  .  Now  a  new  generation 
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is  growing  up,  rooted  in  America,  turning  again  to  appreciation  of 
Jewish  values,  more  balanced  in  seeing  how  such  values  can  comple- 
ment and  enrich  Jewish  life  in  America,  and  America  itself.  This  is 
a  generation  which  has  to  build  a  new  American  Jewish  culture, 
sacrificing  none  of  the  enduring,  timeless  values  of  our  heritage,  yet 
adapting  them  to  the  needs  of  this  land  and  this  century."  ( Herbert  R. 
Abeles,  "The  Role  of  the  Community  in  Meeting  the  Manpower  Crisis 
in  Jewish  Education,"  Jewish  Education,  (Spring  1957),  XXVII,  No.  3, 
23.    Italics  ours.) 


Appenbix  II 

THE  CODE  OF  ETHICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

"Social  work  is  a  modem  professional  service  whose  principles  and 
objectives  arise  from  and  are  closely  identified  with  the  key  beliefs  and 
aspirations    of   a   democratic   society.      Foremost   among  these   are: 

1.  Firm  faith  in  the  dignity,  worth  and  creative  power  of  the 
individual. 

2.  Complete  behef  in  his  right  to  hold  and  express  his  own  opinions 
and  to  act  on  them,  so  long  as  by  so  doing  he  does  not  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  others. 

3.  Unswerving  conviction  of  the  inherent,  inalienable  right  of  each 
human  being  to  choose  and  achieve  his  own  destiny  in  the  framework 
of  a  progressive,  yet  stable,  society. 

"The  profession  of  social  work  seeks  to  create  and  give  specialized 
services  which  aid  individuals  and  groups  to  achieve  these  goals — 
and,  with  the  experience  gained  in  providing  these  specialized  services, 
to  play  its  part  in  modifying  or  reshaping  social  and  economic  institu- 
tions which  are  inimical  to  the  attainments  of  these  broad  democratic 
goals."  ( Standards  for  the  Professional  Practice  of  Social  Work,  New 
York:     American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  1951.) 
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ASHERIDES'  DICTA  ON  CHARITY 
IN  "AREA  TURIM"  (1340  A.D.) 

While  Maimonides  held  charity  to  be  one  of  the  three  pillars  of 
Judaism  and  sanctioned  by  torah,  his  successor  elevated  it  to  "the  main 
foundation"  of  Jewish  life  and  utilized  humanitarian  and  logical  as 
well  as  scriptural  and  divine  retribution-based  rationalization.  This 
little-known  document  which  places  social  service  above  worship  or 
other  religious  observance  follows: 

"The  dispensing  of  charity  according  to  one's  means  is  a  positive 
precept,  which  demands  greater  care  and  diligence  in  its  fulfillment 
than  all  the  other  positive  precepts  of  the  Law.  For  its  neglect  may 
possibly  lead  to  the  talcing  of  life,  inasmuch  as  the  denial  of  timely 
aid  may  compass  the  death  of  the  poor  man  who  needs  our  immediate 
help. 

"Whoso  closes  his  eyes  to  this  duty  and  hardens  his  heart  to  his 
needy  brother  is  called  a  worthless  man,  and  is  regarded  as  an  idolator. 
But  whosoever  is  careful  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  duty  attests  himself 
as  belonging  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  whom  the  Lord  hath  blessed: 
'For  I  have  known  him,  to  the  end  that  he  may  command  his  children 
and  his  household  after  him,  that  they  may  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
to  do  zedakah  and  justice.'    (Genesis  18.19.) 

"Charity  is  the  main  foundation  of  Israel's  preeminence,  and  the 
basis  of  the  Law  of  Truth.  As  the  prophet  says  unto  Zion:  'By 
Zedakah  shalt  thou  be  established.'  (Isaiah  54.14.)  Its  practice  will 
alone  bring  about  Israel's  redemption:  'Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with 
justice,  and  they  that  return  of  her  with  Zedakah.'  (Isaiah  1.27) 
Charity  is  greater  than  all  sacrifices,  says  Rabbi  Eleazar;  even  as  it 
is  written,  'To  do  Zedakah  and  justice  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord 
than  sacrifice.'    (Proverbs  21.3.) 

"Whoso  pities  tlie  poor  shall  himself  receive  compassion  from  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  to  He.  Let  man  further  reflect  that  as  there  is  a 
wheel  of  fortune  revolving  in  this  world,  perchance  some  day  either 
he  himself,  or  his  son's  son,  may  be  brought  down  to  the  same  lowly 
estate.    Nor  let  it  enter  his  mind  to  say:  'How  can  I  give  to  the  poor 
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and  thus  lessen  my  possessions?'  For  man  must  know  that  he  is  not 
master  of  what  he  has,  but  only  the  guardian,  to  carry  out  the  will 
of  Him  who  entrusted  these  things  to  his  keeping. 

"Whosoever  withholds  alms  from  the  needy  thereby  withdraws  him- 
self from  the  lustre  of  the  Shechina  [Holy  Spirit]  and  the  light  of  the 
Law. 

"Let  man,  therefore,  be  exceedingly  diligent  in  the  right  bestowal 
of  charity." 


Appendix  IV 
A  SKETCH  OF  THE  JEWISH  RATIONALIST  TRADITION 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  factor  preventing  Jewish  social  workers 
and  other  scientifically-oriented  Jews  from  recognizing  and  utilizing 
constructive  Jewish  concepts  in  their  work  is  the  assumed  anti-scientific 
character  of  all  Jewish  thought.  However,  while  Jewish  thought  is 
characteristically  non-scientific,  having  been  largely  developed  before 
the  advent  of  modern  science  which  dates  from  the  Renaissance,  it 
is  not  anti-scientific. 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  views  of  Joseph  H.  Hertz,  late  Chief  Rabbi 
of  the  British  Commonwealth:  "There  is  .  .  .  nothing  inherently 
un-Jewish  in  the  evolutionary  conception  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
forms  of  existence  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  .  .  .  The  'conflict' 
between  the  fundamental  realities  of  Rehgion  and  the  established  facts 
of  Science  is  seen  to  be  unreal  as  soon  as  Religion  and  Science  each 
recognizes  the  true  borders  of  its  dimension."^ 

Going  even  further,  Abraham  Isaac  Kook,  Chief  Rabbi  of  the 
majority  denomination  of  Israel,  suggests  that  Judaism  and  science 
are  not  only  consonant  but  identical:  "How  shall  man  obtain  a  con- 
ception of  the  majesty  of  the  divine  .  .  .  ?  Through  the  expansion 
of  his  scientific  faculties;  through  the  liberation  of  his  imagination  .  .  .  ; 
through  the  disciplined  study  of  world  and  of  life;  through  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  rich,  multifarious  sensitivity  to  every  phase  of  being."^ 

While  these  views  gloss  over  the  basic  differences  of  rehgion  and 
science,  they  do  reflect  the  fact  that  traditional  Jewish  thought  is 
rationaHstic  and  naturalistic  to  a  degree  that  does  not  permit  it  to  be 
characterized  as  anti-scientific. 

The  traditional  value  of  torah  is  actually  two  conflicting  values,  both 
equally  traditional:  the  valuation  of  the  formalistic,  decorative  erudi- 
tion of  the  upper  classes  and  of  the  functional  self -preserving  under- 
standing of  the  people  as  a  whole.  Within  this  latter  kind  of  learning 
there  have  always  been  secular  and  rehgious  components.  Although 
social  work  and  religion  are  not  incompatible,  social  work  must  base 
itself  on  scientific  principles  and  secular  sanctions.  Despite  the 
prejudices  of  judophiles  and  judophobes,  a  secular  naturalistic 
Jewish  tradition  has  always  existed.    It  has  taken  the  form  of  a  ration- 
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aKstic  tradition  co-extensive  with  the  Jewish  religious  one,  and,  though 
most  of  its  monuments  have  been  destroyed  or  shattered,  enough 
remains  to  form  a  foundation  on  which  to  build. 

The  protoscience  of  the  ancient  world  was  not  emphasized  by  the 
Jews  who  Hved  two  millenia  ago  in  Palestine  and  Babylonia,  yet 
knowledge  of  biology,  astronomy  and  mathematics  is  reflected  in  the 
Talmud.  Although  a  minor  theme,  sufficient  attention  was  given  it 
to  evoke  the  view  of  A.  A.  Roback  that  "it  is  unjustified  to  suppose 
that  ancient  Jewish  thought  was  entirely  devoid  of  scientific  tend- 
encies."^ This  was  just  as  true  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  numbers  of 
Jews — particularly  in  Moslem  Spain — distinguished  themselves  as 
practitioners  in  medicine,  mathematics  and  cartography.  Large  scale 
Jewish  participation  in  science  is  of  recent  date  and  contributions 
by  Jews  have  been  considerable  but,  of  course,  this  can  not  be  con- 
sidered Jewish  science. 

However,  there  does  exist  a  scientifically-oriented  Jewish  ration- 
alistic tradition.*  In  terms  of  outstanding  individual  exponents  one 
thinks  of  Philo,  Saadia,  Ibn  Daud,  Maimonides,  Gersonides,  Crescas 
and  such  lesser  lights  as  Bahya,  Joseph  Ibn  Zadik,  Albalag  and  Albo — 
aU  more  or  less  within  the  orthodox  religious  tradition.  But  of  those 
"extreme"  rationalists  who  were  opposed  to  important  tenets  of  this 
religious  tradition  there  is  barely  a  trace.  A  prime  example  is  Hivi 
(ca.  875)  who  is  known  only  from  the  critical  allusions  to  him  by  the 
"moderate,"  i.e.,  less  consistent,  rationalists  Saadia,  Sohnon  ben 
Yerubim  and  Ibn  Ezra,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  theories  were  widely 
accepted  and  even  taught  in  schools.  Similarly,  the  existence  of 
"numerous  extreme  rationalists"  in  Spain  and  the  "atheistic  school"  of 
Dahryia  is  recorded  only  by  the  attacks  upon  them.  Not  only  was 
the  most  important  Jewish  sectarian  movement  after  Christianity,  that 
of  the  Karaites  (ca.  1100),  like  the  Sadducees'  over  a  millenium 
earlier,  essentially  rationalistic,  but  "almost  everyone  of  the  religious 
thinkers  in  the  Middle  Ages  exercised  his  intellect  to  prove  the 
existence  of  God,"  i.e.,  were  rationalists.  For  example,  the  philosopher, 
Bahya,  advised  "intelligent  men  to  use  their  own  judgment,  so  that 
traditional  commandments  would  also  be  clarified  by  reason"  and 


*  The  ratiocination  and  rationalization  of  tlie  Talmud  is  here  not  considered 
to  be  in  this  tradition  although  it  reflects  the  rational  bent  of  the  talmudic  rabbis 
and  of  the  majority  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  so  close.  However,  most 
of  the  Talmud  is  part  of  the  general  himiaiustic  tradition  of  the  Jews  without 
which  their  rationalism  would  have  been  sterile. 
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Zedekiah  Ben  Abraham  insisted  that  a  Jew  who  relies  solely  upon  the 
authority  of  codes  "has  not  fulfilled  his  duty." 

These  thinkers  were  not  intellectual  athletes  but  the  ideological 
leaders  of  the  time.  The  extent  of  the  rationahstic  movement  which 
they  led  is  suggested  by  the  "tens  of  thousands  of  Jews"  whom  critics 
accused  of  neglecting  the  observance  of  Jewish  laws  in  concentrating 
on  understanding  their  meaning.  The  historical  fact  that  about  1300 
A.D.  anti-rationalism  triumphed  over  the  Talmudic-medieval  ration- 
alism which  had  dominated  Jewish  thought  for  a  millenniumf  does 
not  mean  that  rationalism  disappeared.  From  the  fourteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  centuries  during  which  time  fideism  was  the  official 
ideology  of  the  Jews,  rationaHsm  existed  beside  and  within  the  anti- 
rationalist  movement.  This  is  most  forcefully  demonstrated  by  the 
eventual  triumph  of  the  philosophy  of  Maimonides,  who  was  singled 
out  for  special  attack  as  the  leader  of  the  rationalism  of  his  day,  and 
through  whom  the  defeat  of  rationaHsm  was  signalized  by  the  replace- 
ment of  his  codification  of  the  Talmud  by  that  of  Asherides  in  1340. 
This  is  the  same  Maimonides  who  has  been  now  for  some  two  centuries 
the  recognized  philosopher  of  world  orthodoxy.  The  four  hundred 
years  of  the  domination  of  Asherides'  Arba  Turim  which  'largely 
replaced  independent  research"  and  the  continued  influence  of  its 
even  more  anti-rationalist  successor,  Joseph  Karo's  Shulchan  Aruch, 
can  not  be  blinked  at,  for  their  anti-rationaHsm  deeply  influenced  the 
Jewish  people.  But  the  fundamentally  defensive,  protective  strategy 
of  this  anti-rationalism  adopted  to  ward  off  tlie  ideological  attacks 
of  both  sectarian  and  secular  Jews  as  well  as  medieval  Christianity 
is  apparent.  Baron  notes,  for  example,  that  the  Kahalah,  that  ne  plus 
ultra  of  Je\vish  mysticism,  was  first  opposed,  then  tolerated  and  finally 
approved  by  the  majority  of  rabbis  as  it  was  gradually  recognized  to 
be  "the  most  successful  competitor  of  rationalist  philosophy."  Besides 
the  social  forces  which  led  the  Jewish  leadership  of  medieval  times 
to  base  Judaism  on  faith  rather  than  reason,  the  psychological  reasons 
for  its  acceptance  were  over-abundantly  present,  if  one  accepts  Eduard 
Lindeman's  view  that  "mysticism  attracts  many  adherents  during  times 
of  trouble  .  .  .     the  existing  world  becomes  tolerable  ...  to  those 


t  Besides  the  rationalism  par  excellence  of  the  Talmud  and  the  classics  of  the 
Moslem  Golden  Age,  this  is  evidenced  by  the  still-birth  of  the  mystical  Zohar 
(ca.  500)  which  first  became  influential  tlirough  the  CabaUstic  movement  a 
tliousand  years  later. 
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who  have  faith  in  ( the )  ultimate  solution  which  will  be  experienced  in 
the  Other- World." 

While  Jewish  rationalism  was  illegahzed  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
it,  of  course,  continued  to  exist.  It  was  particularly  influential  in  Spain 
and,  later,  wherever  Spanish  exiles  found  refuge.  When  the  devel- 
oping scientific  thought  of  the  Renaissance  combined  with  the  natural- 
istically-oriented  Jewish  rationalist  tradition,  an  Uriel  Acosta  and  a 
Spinoza  were  possible.  After  Spinoza,  the  scientific-rationalist  tradi- 
tion was  continued  from  Moses  Mendelssohn  through  Dubnow  speci- 
fically on  Jewish  problems,  and  from  Ricardo  to  Lewin  in  various 
scientific  disciplines.  There  are  those  who  maintain  that  Freud, 
Einstein  and  even  Marx  are  examples  of  this  Jewish  rationahsm 
combined  with  profound  attachment  to  humanistic  values. 

No  one  would  dream  of  questioning  the  fact  that  modem  European 
Jewish  history  can  only  be  understood  in  terms  of  its  rationalistic 
mass  movements  (the  Enlightenment,  Reform  Socialism  and  Zionism) 
and  the  reactions  to  them.  It  is  time  for  recognition  of  the  equally 
unquestionable  fact  that  the  prevailing  rationalistic  secular-scientific 
outlook  of  contemporary  American  Jews'"  is  also  "in  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion."^ 

Jewish  social  service  based  on  science  is  in  this  same  tradition  with 
traceable  roots  reaching  back  at  least  two  millenia  to  the  little-studied, 
"apocryphal"  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  ["The  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira"  (ca. 
200)  ]  in  which,  according  to  L.  L.  Bernard,  "Hebrew  social  thought 
marks  the  transition  from  a  theological  to  a  secular  sanction  and 
comes  to  rely  more  upon  social  action  in  conformity  with  reason  than 
upon  revelation  and  the  direct  intervention  of  divine  will."^ 
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